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PENINSULAR FIRE 
LOSES ANN ARBOR 
SAVINGS BANK SUIT 


Decision By Michigan Supreme Court 
Affects Nearly Fifty Insurance 
Companies 








FALSE STATEMENTS CHARGED 





Reliance, of Philadelphia, Successful, 
However, in Its Appeal For 
New Trial 





The Michigan Supreme Court has 
decided against the Peninsular Fire 
Insurance Company of America, ap- 
pealing for a new trial in the action 
brought against it by the Ann Arbor 
(Michigan), Savings Bank and William 
L. Walz, trustee, to recover on a $25,000 
policy issued to Sarah Goffe, proprietor 
of the Ann Arbor Stamping and Metal 
Company. 

The court affirmed the verdict ren- 
dered by the lower court, in all but one 
particular. The jury hearing the case 
in the lower court returned a verdict 
for the plaintiffs on June.2, 1922, in the 
sum of $25,001.30. This amount in- 
cluded $23,531.30 fixed by the trial court 
as the maximum the plaintiff could re- 
cover, plus $1,470 interest. The Su- 
preme Court cut the verdict to $24,- 
733.24 and ordered the plaintiff to re- 
mit to the Peninsular the difference be- 
tween that amount and $25,001.30. 


Many Companies Affected 


The decision in the Peninsular case 
not only affects that company, but in- 
directly affects 46 rther insurance com- 
panies which had issued policies to 
Mrs. Goffe on her property in the total 
amount of $405,000; $375,000 fire insur- 
ance, and use and occupancy insurance 
to the amount of $30,000. 

The Ann Arbor Stamping and Metal 
Company was principally engaged in 
the purchase and sale of sheet meta) 
scrap and in the manufacture and sale 
of small stampings, such as automobile 
license plates, frying pans, shovels, 
hoes, spades, etc. 

A fire occurred in the plant about 
Shortly 
after that date Jacob Goffe, husband 
of Mrs. Goffe, Jack Sands and Jack 
Isaacs were arrested and charged with 
burning the property in an attempt to 
defraud the insurance companies. After 
€xamination they were held to the cir- 
cuit court for trial. Later, on motion 
of defense counsel and by consent of 

€ prosecution, the charges against 

é@ three men were dismissed. 


The insurance companies refused to 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The marvelous growth of insurance 
as a national necessity, the many 
benefits it confers on the community 
is being more and more recognized 
and becoming more in demand. This 
growth and demand is capably met 
by a national institution—“Phoenix 
Service.” 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 

Admitted Assets ...............-+-$ 39,234,839.04 

Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
err ie Cer cc te ee 84.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Home Office, Des Moines 


1922 


Address: 
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HARRY B. ROSEN, 
CHAMPION AGENT, 
DIES SUDDENLY 


New York Life Representative Active 
Until Day or Two Before 
His Demise 








VIVID, VIRILE PERSONALITY 


Once Wrote $35,000,000 in Year; Came 
Here in Steerage; Wrote All 
Classes 





By Clarence Axman 


Harry B. Rosen, the most spectacular 
figure in the life insurance production 
world, a marvelous factor in big busi- 
ness, who actually wrote $35,000,000 of 
life insurance single-handed in one year, 
is dead, and he died with his boots on. 
Catching cold, he suffered one day from 
pneumonia and passed away at his 
home, 272 West Ninetieth street. He 
was 47 years old. 

It had been predicted that his life 
would flicker out just that way. For 
some years he had suffered from a com- 


plication of diseases which made his 
achievements all the more remarkable 
as sometimes he kept going by sheer 
will power. He was also saddened in 
recent years by the critical illness of 
his wife, and frequently he quit work 
for weeks to be at her bedside. 


A Natural Born Salesman 


It was this indomitable will power 
and tremendous force of Mr. Rosen’s 
which helped keep him at the front. 
These qualities, with his extraordinary 
life insurance intuition, his inside 
knowledge of big business and its prob- 
lems, his wide acquaintance with suc- 
cessful men, his ingenuity in preparing 
insurance programs to meet all contin- 
gencies, as well as his helpfulness, ad- 
vice and counsel to men of affairs, made 
him unbeatable as a life insurance 
writer. To this must be added a love 
of life insurance and a deep-seated con- 
viction that insurance was linked with 
religion in the good done humanity. ’ 

Harry B. Rosen was a natural born 
salesman, a man who could sell any- 
thing in which he believed. He proved 
this in Liberty bond campaigns, war 
stamps and charity drives. Once he 
agreed single-handed to sell more Lib- 
erty bonds than all the agents of his 
company in Greater New York cori« 
bined. He beat them three to one. 


One of the most remarkable things 
about Rosen’s salesmanship wag that he 
could sell anybody whether a bootblack, 
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a coat and suit manufacturer, a banker 
or a blue blood. All men, and women, 
too, looked alike to Harry Rosen. They 
were prospects for insurance or they 
weren't. One minute’s conversation 
sufficed to size up the insurance neces- 
sities of a prospect and he wrote more 
business on first interviews and did it 
in less time than any man who ever 
lived. His three leading passions were 
his family, the New York Life and his 
clients. 

The New York Life gave him his first 
contract and he never swerved a tenth 
part of an inch in his loyalty to that 
company. 

Thousands of Anecdotes 


The insurance world is teeming with 
anecdotes abcut Rosen and it would 
take a book to relate all of them. He 
was a great popular figure in the ii iagi- 
nation of agents all over the United 
States who could not understand how 
it was possible for an agent to do so 
much and they were always eager to 
hear a Harry Rosen story. The writer 
of this article once ate lunch in a west- 
ern city with ten agents and general 
agents of life insurance companies and 
the entire time at the lunch was spent 
answering questions about Harry Ros- 
en's methods of work. 

The late agents’ leader had many 
strong admirers in the business, and 
also many critics. Even the newspapers 
which printed Harry Resen stories were 
rebuked by some of the more conserva- 
tive executives in the business on the 
theory that the main bulk of insurance 
is made up of the smaller policies and 
they thought that the large policy writ- 
ing feats of Mr. Rosen were over- 
emphasized in the press with the result 
that the constant mention of _ his 
achievements tended to discourage 
agents of the $100,000 and $200,000 a 
year class. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Rosen wrote many small policies and 
frequently during a drive when he chal- 
lenged agency forces in a campaign on 
number of applications he wrote as 
many as ten or fifteen $1,000 policies 
in a day. 

Moving Picture Connections 

There has also been considerable 
comment in the business relative to 
banking influences used by Mr. Rosen 
in writing business and partnership in- 
surance based on the fact that he would 
loan money to a concern inorder to put 
it on its feet and the concern, in grati- 
tude, would take out insurance. There 
are many people in the business, how- 
ever, who regard such influence as per- 
fectly legitimate as insurance is a busi- 
ness in which wires of all kinds are 
pulled and they did not see anything 
unethical in the fact that Mr. Rosen’s 
connection with the great Harriman Na- 
tional Bank, as vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee, helped 
him in a life insurance way. 

Probably the outstanding, spectacular 
achievement of Mr. Rosen’s was his 
obtaining a $5,000,000 application from 
Adolph Zukor, head of the Famous Play- 
ers moving picture outfit. Mr. Rosen 
was really an influential figure in the 
motion picture world. He was a per- 
sonal friend of many of the biggest of 
the producers and he wrote policies for 
large amounts on many outstanding 
stars, such as Norma Talmadge and 
Eugene O’Brien. His personal relations 
with the stars was so close that at one 
time he invested each week the $15,000 
* weekly salary of Mary Pickford. 

The -Zukor Insurance 

One of his most intimate friends was 
Adolph Zukor and one day Zukor told 
him the company wanted $4,000,000 in 
eash in a hurry. Rosen went down to 
Wall Street and got it in two days. 
Later the subject of insurance came up, 
the idea being that if Zukor, an organi- 
zation genius, died, it would damage the 
Famous Players. 

“How much insurance do you think 
we should have, Harry?” asked Zukor. 

Rosen teld the moving picture king 
that Rodman Wanamaker was credited 
with carrying $4,500,000 of insurance 
and he told Zukor that he should carry 
$500,000 more and be the heaviest in- 


sured man in America. “Your business 
is more important than Wanamaker’s,” 
was a clinching argument. The appli- 
cation was signed. But getting the in- 
surance was more difficult. Every com- 
pany in America was seen and finally 
about $3,500,000 was promised by Amer- 
ican companies. Mr. Rosen then got 
into touch with Henry L. Rosenfeld, for- 
merly second vice-president of the 
Equitable, who had a wide knowledge 
of reinsurance conditions abroad, and 
Mr. Rosenfeld, on the other side, round- 
ed up an additional million for Mr. 
Rosen. Later more insurance was ob- 
tained. About that time Mr. Rosen 
could have had an application signed 
for $10,000,000 insurance on one cor- 
poration head (not connected with the 
movies), but his experience with the 
Zukor market showed that that insur- 
ance could not be obtained throughout 
the world. 
Came Here in Steerage 

Harry Rosen came over here in the 
steerage from Russia and got a job as 
a boy in Hartford for a few dollars a 
week, his duties consisting of sweeping 
out the place. He had some small ex- 
perience in selling when he became im- 
pressed with the idea that the greatest 
thing in the world was life insurance. 
He could not understand why everybody 
did not carry it and he decided to de- 
vote his life to that business. He 
studied figures about life insurance com- 
panies and decided he would rather 
work for the New York Life than any- 
body else. So he presented an applica- 
tion to be an agent. In this application 
he gave it as his opinion that he could 
write $5,000 of insurance a month. He 
was appointed an agent and started 
right out without knowing anything 
about policy forms or insurance and 
sold $47,000 the. first day. This gave 
him confidence and it was soon seen 
that a new star had arisen in the insur- 
ance world, 

Mr. Rosen came to New York be- 
cause it was a bigger field and went at 
the game hammer and tongs. One man 
recommended him to another and soon 
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he was known in many circles as 
“Harry Rosen, the insurance man.” He 
worked morning, afternoon and night, 
toiled on Sunday, sold insurance in his 
home and in his office. He rarely talked 
to anybody without bringing up insur- 
ance. When reporters came in to see 
him, he insured them; when men came 
in to consult him about business affairs, 
he insured them. One time he was go- 
ing to bed at midnight when someone 
telephoned and told him that there was 
a Chicago millionaire at the old Hotel 
Knickerbocker who had said something 
about needing insurance. Rosen put on 
his clothes, hopped on the subway, 
found the millionaire in the grill room 
and the application was signed inside 
of ten minutes. 


Once during a campaign Mr. Rosen, 
all tired out, visited a Masonic lodge at 
1 o’clock in the morning. While seated 
on a chair, depressed, worn and dreamy, 
a man came up, introduced himself and 
said: “I want to ask you something 
about insurance. I am going to Cali- 
fornia tomorrow and expect to take out 
$25,000 when I return.” The agent 
brightened up. “You are very foolish,” 
he said. “If you should be killed on the 
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of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
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train your family would be out this 
$25,000. If you have a policy in the 
New York Life, the New York Life will 
pay it. But what you really need is 
$50,000.” And he wrote the application. 
That put new life into Harry and he 
made a circuit of the hall, writing fif- 
teen applications. This was between 1 
and 2 o’clock in the morning. 


A European Trip 


Once Rosen was all in and was in- 
structed by Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, to go to Eu- 
rope and rest. For twenty-four hours 
the agent paced the deck of the ship, 
restless and nervous. The inactivity 
irritated him. Then he started talking 
life insurance. He wrote the captain, 
the surgeon, chief engineer and other 
officers of the boat and made an en- 
gagement with a diamond merchant 
from Antwerp on board to visit him. 
He expected to stay a day in Antwerp. 
Instead he stayed three weeks and 
wrote every diamond merchant in the 
city. During his frequent European trips 
he wrote much insurance. At one time 
he visited Canada and landed some 
amazingly large policies. 

The writer once heard Harry Rosen 
say to a manufacturer who was having 
dinner with him: “Bill, here are a dozen 
applications. In the morning I want 


‘ you to distribute them to the foremen 


in the factory and have them sign. If 
you want me to come up and make the 
closing talk, I will do so, but you know 
just as much about the good that life 
insurance does as I do.” The manufac- 
turer got seven of the foremen to sign 
the applications. Each was for a $1,000 
policy, 

Frequently Mr. Rosen had men sign 
applications leaving the amount blank. 
“Fill it in yourself, Harry,” they would 
say; “you know how much insurance I 
need.” 

Sold Ten Cent Audience 

During a Liberty Loan drive Mr. 
Rosen was visiting his son, who was ill 
in a town in Connecticut. He went to 
a ten-cent moving picture theatre, arriv- 
ing while a reel was being shown. When 
the lights went up Rosen stood up and 
started making an impassioned appeal 
for Liberty Bond subscriptions. He sold 
$200,000 worth in the few minutes at 
his disposal. 

The agent opened the eyes of the 
bank of which he was vice-president 
shortly after he joined it. He did this by 
the ease and facility with which he got 
accounts for the bank. New York had 
never seen anything like it. He put on 
new accounts by the hundreds. 

For a time Mr. Rosen’s relations to 
the police department were inimate 
and he helped the cops on drives, some 
times spending the night at police head- 
quarters. He was given a title by the 
police. 

Mr. Rosen was one of the most diffi- 
cult men for interviewers to reach in 
New York unless his habits were 
known. The best chance of seeing him 
was to visit the bank in the evening 
between 5:30 and 7 o'clock. His room 
was in the basement near the safe d& 
posit vault and generally there was : 
long line of people waiting. He talke 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Kingsley Calls Rosen 
Most Remarkable Man 


HIS PERSONALITY AMAZING 








Other Tributes to Late Leader; Was 
Not Generally Known to Out-of- 
Town Men 





Wherever life insurance men gath- 
ered this week they discussed the per- 
sonality and achievements of Harry B. 
Rosen, the New York Life agent who 
died last week. Although Mr. Rosen 
was the leader with a number of com- 
panies, he was not known to insurance 
people outside of New York (except to 
New York Life men) for a number of 
years. He had not attended National 
Association conventions or other meet- 
ings of insurance men. Then some one 
“sold him” the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and he agreed to ap- 
pear in a public gathering outside of 
one held by his own company and to tell 
agents how he succeeded in order that 
his experiences would help others. His 
first appearance of this kind was at an 
international convention of underwrit- 
ers at the Hotel Astor, where he made 
a very forceful appearance. Next, he 
visited his old home town, Hartford, 
and talked to the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. As he re- 
called the old days tears streamed down 
his face. Upon several occasions he 
talked to the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, and he has ad- 
dressed luncheons or dinners of the 
Perez F. Huff Agency, Fred A. Wallis 
Agency and others. 
Tribute From President Kingsley 


In discussing Mr. Rosen this week, 
President Kingsley, of the New York 
Life, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Harry B. Rosen was in many ways 
the most remarkable man I ever knew. 
He was the greatest life insurance so- 
licitor that ever lived. As a matter of 
fact, he was incomparably greater than 
any solicitor that ever lived. The dis- 
tance between him and the next best 


/' man was so great as to seem almost 


impossible. Up to the time that he 
appeared on the scene the life insurance 
solicitor who paid for three million dol- 
lars was nothing less than a phenome- 
ton, and as such appeared only now 
and then. Mr. Rosen has written as 
high as thirty-five million dollars in a 
single year. He had of course to place 
this around with different companies; 
a8 a consequence of that he was the 
leading writer in thirty or forty dif- 
ferent companies. 

“He had an amazing personality. If 
he walked into a man’s office and said, 
‘Good morning,’ the man immediately 
sat up and took notice—he felt as if 
something had happened. 

“In the beginning of things, after 
Rosen came here as an immigrant, he 
had little conception of his own powers. 
When he signed an application for an 
agency with this company, he stated 
that he thought he could write sixty 
thousand dollars a year; but he wasn’t 
long in finding himself. 

Open to Every Worthy Cause 


“Mr. Rosen had all the qualities of a 
first-class agent. He not only believed 





in the business of life insurance, but 

he believed in his company, he believed 

1 his officers, he was unswerving in 

lis devotion. He was a tireless worker; 

'e knew how to work; while he worked 

‘Mongst big men, he never scorned a 

‘all policy. 

Ne Was generous to a fault; no wor- 
y cause ever appealed to him in vain. 
Using the word in its true signifi- 

‘ance, he was a very ‘distinguished’ 

- When I say distinguished I mean 

he stood out marked, different, 

Bressive, an example to all who 
bah in his world. He was so distin- 
4 ed that he stood almost alone, but 
‘clung to his friends, at times it 

€d to me almost pathetically. 


— activities were as broad as his 
ringer oCe- He touched life at many 


He was an inspiration to thou- 











“GOOSEY, GOOSEY, 
GANDER” 


When people behave foolishly we call 
them geese. The goose has established his 
reputation for folly among the birds. Yet 
you would not guess it when you look at him. 
He appears to be very grave and thoughtful. 


Mother Goose must have understood her 
flock. You notice she addresses the gander— 
not her children of her own sex. The gander 
was wandering aimlessly about—getting no- 
where; accomplishing nothing. Even Mother 
Goose could see how foolish that was. 


Doubtless she gave him a good motherly 
lecture; told him to get a job; stick to it and 
make something of himself. If they had had 
life insurance policies in those days she 
would have advised him to take out one; for 
even Mother Goose could see that our ac- 
complishment should not end with our lives. 
At any rate she gave him, and us, a warning 
against purposeless idleness and taught us 
to have an aim in life; and to keep our minds 
upon it. 


It’s a fine thing to accumulate an estate; 
and life insurance offers a very safe plan 
for doing it. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, Presideat 
fHlome Office, Newark, New Jersey 








sands and thousands of men. In his 
own line of work he set new standards 
in human achievement, and if that 
doesn’t constitute distinction, what 
does? 

“He was still a young man. He al- 
most literally worked himself to death. 

“I do not claim that he was without 
faults—he had many. If the meteoric 
character of his career had not at times 
seemed to confuse him, he would have 
been more than human. But all these 
things were unimportant. He was a 
real human being, a devoted husband, a 
loving father. In my time at least ‘we 
shall not look upon his like again.’” 

Estimate of L. Seton Lindsay 


L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 


_ agencies of the New York Life, gave 


The Eastern Underwriter this estimate 
of Mr. Rosen: 

“Mr. Rosen’s death comes as a great 
shock to those of us who have known 
and worked with him as I have. It was 
only a few days ago that he was in my 
office, apparently in splendid spirits and 
determined to make 1923—which was 
the last year of his twenty years Nylic 
service—the greatest year in his career. 

“With the passing of Rosen the New 
York Life loses its greatest producer, 
and the insurance world loses a man 
with possibly the most romantic career 
of any life underwriter. 

“When Rosen started with us in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, he stated in his application 
for agency that he expected to be able 
to write $5,000 of insurance per month. 
How little he, or any of us, realized at 
that time that we would live to see the 
day when Rosen would develop as he 
did. In less than twenty years he would 
put over $46.500,000 of business on the 
books of the New York Life alone. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his life what he 
gave to the New York Life each year 
was only a small part of his total pro- 
duction. 

“Rosen was a great man, a loyal 
friend. and one whose accomplishments 
will long remain as an inspiration to 
the ambitious life underwriter.” 
Howard Tells of Rosen’s Hypnotic 

Influence 


Grenville Howard, field editor of the 
New York Life, was in a position where 
he could gather many of the human in- 
terest episodes in which Mr. Rosen fig- 
ured. In talking of the agent this week 
he said to this paner: 

“T have known Harry Rosen from the 
beginning. He hegan in Hartford, Conn., 
as a writer of $1.000 cases and gradually 
increased his production year by year 
until for years he has plaved with mil- 
lions. His brain always fascinated me. 
It had a hypnotic influence over people. 
He didn’t know policy details, but he 
didn’t need to. He onlv knew what the 
contracts did. He combined sentiment 
with business in his selling, but the 
basis of all his selling, even in the mil- 
lion dollar cases, was sentiment. pro- 
tection in the larger sense. He was a 
wonderful story teller and life insurance 
to him was a story which he told with 
dramatic interest. He was the great 
actor that swayed his listeners, often 
moving them to tears. His life reminds 
me of the story of Aladdin and his lamp. 


He was the genii that rubbe p 
and marvelous results sp 
“One incident will interest*msurance 


men. They will understand what it 
means. He was preparing to go to Eu- 
rope and advised his clients that he 
wanted to close up his business and get 
it settled for as far as possible before 
he left. He invited them to his apart- 
ment on a certain evening, telling them 
that a company representative would 
be there to handle matters. They came 
in automobiles, in street cars and on 
foot. They found a royal entertainment 
awaiting them, the tables were loaded 
with the choicest things to eat and 
drink and smoke. When the company’s 
cashier left the apartment at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, over $32,000 in cash and 
checks for premiums were piled upon 
the table, and Rosen went to Europe 
with an easy mind. 

“Never did an insurance man work 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Prudential’s Unique _ 
Ads Go to Big Public 


WRITTEN BY HARVEY THOMAS 








Explains Why Company Took 
Historical and Romantic Char- 
acters As Subjects 


Cleopatra is ‘only Cleopatra to most 
people, a picturesque, colorful figure of 
antiquity. Not so to Harvey Thomas, 
supervisor of publications of the great 
Prudential Insurance Company, whose 
duties include that of advertising man- 
ager. To Mr. Thomas Cleopatra is not 
only a striking historical personage, but 
she is also a peg on which to hang a 
life insurance sermon. So is Nero; so 
is Tacitus;.so.is Marcus Cato; so is 
Noah; so i8 Julius’ Caesar; so is Alex- 


He 








HARVEY THOMAS 


ander Hamilton: “In fact, there is no 
popular figure in the annals of war, 
legend, country-building, or romance 
who has not said something or done 
something or regretted doing something 
which, when told in story fashion, could 
not be linked with: insurance. 

For about a year now The Prudential 
has been running most unique and novel 
advertisements in’ insurance papers in 
which famous namés which dot history’s 
pages appear in print preaching just as 
good an insurance story—if not a better 
one—as could be told from the pulpit 
ran insurance agent’s office. Original, 
forceful, colloquial, ,graphically related 
in words of one syllable, if necessary, 
they sound a new*note in insurance 
advertising. They ‘are far, far from the 
heaten track and already there are imi- 
tations in insurance and elsewhere. So 
deep an impression thave these adver- 
lisements made om the insurance fra- 
ternity that the Prudential is now giv- 
Ing them widespread’ circulation in the 
Magazines which réaéh the great public. 

The Man’ Who’ Wrote the Ads 
In order to find gut some human in- 
lerest features about these ads and how 
they originated, a itp eatted of The 
















Rastern Underwrit called on Mr. 
Thomas at his offi¢es in Newark this 
Week. The Prudential supervisor of 
bblications is built on the Abraham 
incon plan, tall, $@a@aiky, serious of 
Mien, quizzical and likeable of manner. 
jils two heroes are, Lincoln and Plu- 
tarch, Occupying'a position all to itself 
along wall nearShis ‘desk is a pic- 
hte of Abraham’ Eancolm which for 
Wenty-five years looked-.down upon the 
id Joseph Pulitzer, when that news- 
Wer genius was direet the destinies 
the New York “world: "On the flat- 
‘desk is a bronze figtir¢. of the mar- 
Md President. Scattelll ‘about the 
leak are these book s which give an in- 
to Mr. Thomas’ t istes, is read- 
Proclivities: ‘“Ptutarch’s Lives,” 
i, 'd “New England Priafler,” which 
».6e Washington carried in his 
* throughout his ea@fpaigns and 
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which he read in spare moments; the 
1833 edition of “Mother Goose,” with its 
fascinating introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale; copy of a Bible which 
Mr. Thomas’ father, a minister, carried 
with him in 1867 in the Holy Land; the 
first edition of the “Economy of Human 
Life,” translated from the Italian and 
believed to be the work of an ancient 
Brahmin; the “Sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” On another wall is a tremendous 
collection of pictures personally pre- 
sented to Mr. Thomas by the most 
famous of Americans, including one 
from Woodrow Wilson, inscribed, “To 
an editor who is not afraid.” 

Mr. Thomas, who lived in a small 
(own in Sauthern New Jersey, and was 
educated in the public schools, had a 
boyhood ambition to be a lawyer, which 
fonging was crossed with another, a de- 
sire to lead a life of adventure. He left 
school and spent two years on a ranch 
in Montana and then returned to his 
Jersey home to take up the study of 
law. A friend who was a correspondent 
for a number of metropolitan papers, 
went away on a vacation, after asking 
Mr. Thomas to watch news develop- 
ments for him. One day he got a tele- 
gram from the managing editor of a 
Philadelphia newspaper asking him to 
dig up a picture of Pierre Lorillard, of 
the tobacco family. Reporters were not 
welcome at the Lorillard house, but Mr. 
Thomas got the picture, was summoned 
to Philadelphia, and offered a job ag re- 
porter at the princely salary of $6 a 
week. He kept it for a month, when he 
was fired. He next tied up with the 
Newark “News” for $12 a week and re- 
mained with that paper, being constant- 
ly advanced, until he had charge of the 


Washington and Trenton 
dence. 

One day an owner of an Atlantic City 
newspaper called him up and said that 
the paper was after the livest and most 
fearless editor they could find in the 
state and asked Mr. Thomas if he knew 
a good man for the job. “I do,” was the 
prompt reply. “You are talking to him.” 
That was the beginning of his editor- 
ship of the Atlantic City paper. Thomas 
stirred up the drybones of that resort 
as they had never been stirred before. 
The paper grew rapidly in circulation 
and influence, and life was a constant 
round of excitement. Finally, he grew 
tired of it; an opportunity presented 
itself at The Prudential, and he went 
there. 


correspon- 


How Ads Were Conceived 
Mr. Thomas was asked to describe 
the manner in which the historical and 


romantic ads of The Prudential were 
conceived. 
“It was an experiment. People 


were getting tired of reading the same 
old stuff in the insurance newspaper 
advertisements and yet copy had to be 
written for these ads. There did not 
seem to be much room for latitude. | 
had been reading ‘Plutarch’s Lives’ to 
my children, and was deeply impressed 
that on nearly every page something 
was said which had an insurance signifi- 
cance. So one night I took out a lead 
pencil and wrote one of these ads. It 
was so easy that I kept it up every 
week. For a time, nobody paid much 
attention to the ads around the home 
office; neither did the publication de- 
partment. But suddenly they began to 
attract attention and we started receiv- 
ing letters from other companies com- 
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plimenting us. As people in The Pru- 
dential organization like them and they 
have seemed to make a good impression 
outside, the company decided to extend 
the idea by telling the stories to the 
general public and they are already 
starting to run in some of the maga- 
zines of general circulation. 

“The advertisements are being illus- 
trated by a clever and nationally famous 
artist, Mr. Strothman, whose work is 
not unlike that of Tony Sarg. Mr. Stroth- 
man caught the idea and is giving his 
drawings a semi-humorous touch. No 
reader can possibly see his unconven- 
tional and delightful pictures of Julius 
Caesar and Cleopatra, for instance, 
without wanting to read the text. The 
text is written in an easy style which 
carries the reader right along to the 
insurance snapper at the end. We have 
many indications to show that these ads 
are being read. The ads again indicate 
the eagerness of the public to know 
details of the personalities of the great. 
Everyone has heard about Cicero, for 
instance, but they want to hear some- 
thing more about him and a pleasant 
little anecdote holds attention. Many 
of the great names in history are noth- 
ing but names and carry no significance, 
but a good readable story about Attilla 
or Napoleon Bonaparte will interest 
every member of the family from the 
grandmother to the children in the 
fourth grade. 

“But possibly the advertisement read- 
ing public had grown tired of seeing pic- 
tures of girls in bathing suits, ballroom 
beauties in whispered consultation with 
smooth-haired, immaculately-clad young 
men or illustrations of stern-faced bust- 
ness executives giving advice in an 
office and so was ready for the striking 
of a new note on the advertising instru- 
ment.” 

The Tombstone Ad 


As an example of the manner in which 
Mr. Thomas’ mind works, he picked up 
one day the fifth chapter in Genesis and 
decided to read it. About all he read in 
that chapter was a bare chronicle that 
certain men lived and died. Then he 
recalled a visit he had made to Quebec, 
where he saw the shaft on the Plains 
of Abraham with the simple expression 
on the base: “Here died Wolfe victori- 
ous.” Across the agile mind of Thomas 
there immediately flitted an endless pic- 
ture of tombstones on which were in- 
scribed the epitaphs of men as written; 
and then he thought of the epitaphs 
men would like to have written; and 
this resulted in the evolution of the ad 
reproduced below, entitled: “The Trou- 
ble With the Fifth Chapter of Genesis.” 
This clever ad would not go in certain 
types of papers, but was first used in 


the smartest, most cynical paper in 
America, “Vanity Fair.” 

Here is the “Genesis” ad: 

The difference between an autobio- 


graphy and a biography is the differ- 
ence between the living and the dead. 
Compare for a moment the obituaries 
in “Who’s Who” or the Congressional 
Directory with those in the Bible, There 
is hardly as much in the whole Fifth 
Chapter of Genesis as there is in one 
lively sketch in either of the other two 
publications. 

Enos lived 905 years “and he died.” 
Canaan lived 910 years “and he died.” 
Jared lived 962 years “and he died.” 
Methuselah lived 969 years “and he 
died.” And so on down the list. Stén- 


ENLARGES OFFICE 

A. C. Mead, general agent for the 
Merchants Life of Iowa and in charge 
of the eastern department with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia in the Abbott 
suilding, has enlarged his office facilt- 
ties to better accommodate his locaf 
staff. He now occupies three large 
rooms on the seventh floor. 

According to the company’s bulletin 
of December 18 Manager Mead held 
third rank for individually written new 
paid for business and his agency held 
a like rank for the production of new 
paid for business. He headed the De- 


cember list as personal producer during 
the month. 
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ographers were not on hand in those 
good old days. It was difficult to use a 
hammer and chisel. “He died,” “She 
died,” “They died,’ sufficed, and became 
the simple funeral dirge down through 
the ages. 

What you do should get you your real 


common, broken brownstone slab are 
but two words, “Benjamin Franklin.” 
Amid the ruins of Rome they have found 
another piece of marble above an an- 
cient grave with this upon it “Marcel- 
lus—after him, no man.” The subject 
of death is cold-blooded, but we all must 


























Julius C 
ULIUS CAESAR had his faults; but 

he certainly was no coward. Profli- 
gate that he was, he feared no liv- 

ing man or set of men. On one of his 
Syrian war journeys, it is told, he was 
captured by Egyptian pirates who coolly 
informed him he would remain their 
prisoner until his friends produced a 
million dollars. “A million dollars!” he 
exclaimed; “why, I owe personally more 
than that. Let me go or I'll come back 
some fine day and crucify the whole 
bunch.” But the pirates held him, 
nevertheless, until Rome notified them 


that the million was ready for Caesar’s- 
return. 


Makes Good 


But once back at his marble desk, the 
yeneral refused to ship the money. 
“Hold it until I die, and then pay my 
debts. I’ll go back and fix up this other 
thing.” So he went once more to Syria, 
as he had promised, crucified the neces- 
sary pirates, and fell in love with Cleo- 
patra. The ransom fund was kept for 
his creditors after death. Nowadays 
one does not have to argue with pirates 
to accumulate a stated sum as a guar- 
antee for creditors. He can get an in- 
surance company, for a stipend a year, 
to make this guarantee for him. Many 
business men find life insurance a very 
great convenience in matters of this 
sort. 








inscription on the tombstone. Deeds 
alone should count. Up in Quebec there 
stands a shaft on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Across its base is simply “Here 
died Wolfe, Victorious.” A million pages 
of history could not tell as much. Miles 
away in Philadelphia, stamped into a 








SELLING SUGGESTIONS 

An old age argument: “Mr. Smith, 
if you had an old man of 65 dependent 
on you today, wouldn’t it be possible 
for you to set aside 25 or 50 cents a 
day for his care. You certainly would 
do it, if you knew this old man would 
be without food, clothing and shelter, 
otherwise, wouldn't you? 

“Statistics show that out of 100 young 
men, only 5 reach the age of 65 with 
enough money to care for themselves. 
Do you know surely that you are going 
to be one of those 5, if you live to age 
65? Wouldn’t it be fine to have a 
guarantee that you would be one of 
them?”—The Guardian Life Service. 





die. None survives. Cities of the dead 
outnumber the cities of the living. What 
shall be above the graves in which we 
lie? Go through any cemetery and see 
the number of monuments with “a 
thoughtful and loving husband” there- 
on. Go through the same towns and 
hear the neighbors say, “Poor Mrs. 
Jones—Mr. Jones left her nothing.” 
Earn the inscription on your tombstone. 
Don’t let your dear ones say, “Oh, if 
every wife knew what every widow 
knows, every husband would be in- 
sured.” 

There is also printed in this article a 
reproduction of “Julius Caesar Makes 
Good,” which will be published in 
“Scribner’s Magazine.” 





WOMAN GENERAL AGENT 
Mrs. Alfred R. Washington has been 
appointed general agent of the North- 
western National Life for northern Calli- 
fornia, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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“TI Need All My M In My Business” Th 
e y Money in My business 
OR 
An Answer By Travelers Insurance Co. | 
( 
— Com 
Ninety-five per cent of the element has recently taken out business life ip. 


of success in any business originates 
in the personality of the management. 
The great catastrophe which often cuts 
off, without warning, this factor for 
promotion, is the removal by death of 
the principal owner, partner or man- 
ager. Business life insurance is the 


underwriting of the genius, executive 
ability and financial worth of these 
men and is the only means of leveling, 
absorbing and compensating what. 
would otherwise be a total loss, nameé- 
ly, their removal by death. Life insur- 
ance is the one sure means of pro- 
viding the reserve capital to meet this: 
emergency. 

Bankers claim that the foundation or 
all credit is integrity, character, so- 
briety, foresight, financial resources 
and property strength. Eight of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks include 
in their blanks for loans, this ques- 
tion: “What amount of life insurance. 
is carried?” 

John Wanamaker said, “Twenty years 
ago, I had a capital of about a half 
million dollars. I then realized that a 
business man with a half million of capi- 
tal and a million and a half of insurance 
on his life would have better credit than 
one with a half million capital and no 
insurance—so I took the insurance. } 
now find that trading on the credit it 
created I made more profit than if 
the money which went into insurance 
had gone directly into my business.” 

Whenever the death of officers of a 
corporation or members of a firm is 
reported Dun’s and Bradstreet’s send 
out letters to subscribers noting this 
event. Why? Because it affects credit. 


What Bradstreet President Said 


Listen Mr. —————,, to what the late 
President Charles M. Clark of the 
Bradstreet agency said: “It is practi- 
cally beyond a doubt that corporation 
insurance strengthens the credit of 
firms adopting it. The increased con- 
fidence which it establishes is recog- 
nized in the mercantile community and 
thus reflected through our reports.” 
And the general manager of that same 
agency said recently:. “A business not 
managed and officered by men whose 
lives are of value to that business is 
not good credit, and if their lives be 
of value the burden of proof is cer- 
tainly on that firm or company to show 
cause why the risk of that loss should 
not be_ distributed on the _ broad 
shoulders of life insurance companies 
rather than carried by the creditors.” 

Mr. ————, of the company 
(name some local case if one exists), 
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surance to guarantee the permanence 
of his business. Surely he is no bette 
business man than you are. 

While you are able to look after the 
business it is worth one hundred cents 
on the dollar. At your death ther 
will be depreciation. Why not cary 
sufficient life insurance to offset that 
loss as regards your family? If you 
rent were increased two or three hu. 
dred dollars a year, you would make 
your business pay for it. Why 
make your business pay for your Iife 
insurance? 


Not Asking to Spend Money 


Iam not asking you to spend monty! 
I am Suggesting that you take a small 
part of it and put it to one side go 
that when you are not here the whole 
burden of your loss will not fall on the 
inexperienced shoulders of your wife, 
It evidently keeps you busy, after years 
of experience, to run this business at 
a profit; and yet you ask an almost 
impossible thing of your wife, to take 
the business over and run it and make 
a living at it as you do. A forced sale 
of the business will mean a much 
ger loss to her than the premiums o 
this insurance. 

Undoubtedly it would be wise for 
vou to build up a reserve or sinking tinuous 
fund in connection with your business It 
A life insurance contract has an ip Ain 
creasing cash value which can be car ane 
ried upon your books as an asset ti wall . 
your business. There is no better co ovide 
lateral. : ceding 

Have you cancelled your fire insur natural. 
ance policies? Of course you haven't) ™#248¢ 
You are too good a business man fog 48 so 
that. Are your buildings and stock of ngs we 
more value than yourself? If you tual im 
owned the goose that lays the goldes§ ‘atirely 
egg, would you insure the eggs or theg a" mor 
goose? both in 

You are the brains of this concernf Major p 
Let me insure your brains for the bet} 1, Cony 
efit of your business and your home. | peara 

Mr. —————, you are working tof proyj 
hard at this business to have It al} techy 
wiped out by your death, and according of p 
to your own statement, that is whal pages 
would happen were you to die. Yok mych 
want to leave this business as a memo# pang) 
rial to your genius and energy. Life applic 
insurance is the one sure means b It al 
which this is possible. small 








2. Cash 

C. W. ANDERSON & SON WRITING reser: 
The C. W. Anderson & Son agency With 
of the State Mutual Life in New York of $1 
estimates that its 1922 paid-for businesg the s 
has been about $1,000,000 ahead of 1921§ Years 


but not quite up to the 1920 paid-for. J? Exten 
Insur: 
Insure 
tude j 
Under 
| obtain 
Guara 
- dends 
increa 
Intere 








Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........$10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921..............+++++ 20,444,282.00 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 


ing da 
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The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
are modern and up-to-date in every tespect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general aget 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr- 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK Pittsfield, Mass. 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY This Company has PB oi ote ry re ies of its business that 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders pre SY en ion gem olonrae eho: vine re 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President to develop and hold their business. ” op seqranemintives 
ae , eneaeah sneibaiiiis, ibis ‘taiaits eantiens ebi-dte Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
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‘cols States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are PART-TIME AGENT IN 1901 
there PROVIDENT L. & T. rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. Bark te as 
the Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office Called “Extraordinary Man” in Com- 
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NEW SET OF POLICY FORMS 





Contracts Liberalized; Improvements 

'} in Optional Methods of Settle- 

ment; $100,000 Limit; Increased 
Dividends 








r wife} The mutualization of the Provident 


AB Life & Trust Company of Philadelphia 
almost} being completed, that name has passed 
to take} out of existence and the company from 
d make} now on is called the Provident Mutual 
sed saleh Life. The company completely divested 
ich bigt itself of its trust business, and became 
jums otf a purely mutual company on December 
%. The original company chartered in 
vise forf 1865 thus preserves unbroken its con- 
sinkint§ tinuous corporate existence. 
usiness# jt required nearly a year of strenuous 
3 an IF york to transfer to the new trust com- 
be car all of the trust business of the 
asset th provident Life & Trust Co. The pro- 
stter CH wedging was somewhat complicated 
naturally, as the business included the 
management of estates. 
man fo} As soon as the mutualization proceed- 
stock of tgs were completed the Provident Mu- 
If you, ual immediately started the use of an 
e goldeg eitirely new set of policy forms which 
rs or thep ae models of simplicity and clearness 
both in wording and art work. The 
concern) Major points in the forms are these: 


the bel¥l. Convenient size and attractive ap 


r home. | pearance with considerably shortened 
rking t§ provisions free from unnecessary 
ve it al} technical phraseology. The method 
accordin§ of binding together the separate 
+ is what pages of the policy makes possible a 
die. Yo much neater and efficient way of 
3 a mem— handling riders, photographic copy of 
rey. Lit’ application and any amendment form, 
means Mf jt also makes the folded policy 


smaller and less bulky. 

1. Cash and loan value equal to full 
reserve at end of sixth policy year 
with a surrender charge per $1,000 
of $15, $12, $8 and $4, at the end of 

sr busines the second, third, fourth and fifth 

ad of 19f Years respectively. 

paid-for. {} Extended Term and Pure Endowment 
Insurance made participating. 

‘Insured given considerably more lati- 

tude in dealing with certain benefits 

wider the policy without having to 
obtain signature of beneficiary. 

Guaranteed interest rate on divi- 

dends left to accumulate at interest 

increased to 314%. 

Interest on overdue premiums dur- 

| ing days of grace eliminated. 

‘Slightly increased .period within 

Which policy may be reinstated. 

Several improvements in the Optional 
ethods of Settlement, as follows: 


(a) Guaranteed interest rate 
creased to 344%. 

() All Options on a monthly pay- 

ment basis. 

i (ct) New and attractive Option 2 pro- 
viding for payment of monthly 
income of fixed amount until pro- 
ceeds of policy with interest are 
exhausted. 

) Option 4 providing for life in- 

come without Installments Cer- 
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tain, as well as with 120, 180 or 
240 monthly Installments Certain, 
contains tables for male and 
female payees separately. The 
increase in the guaranteed inter- 
est rate to 342%, together with 
the use of a more favorable basis 
to determine the deferred an- 
nuity portion of the option, 
makes the return to the payee 
more attractive in practically all 
im portastt cases. 

9. A new and simplified method of issu- 

ing Monthly Income Policies. 


Other Changes 

Another change is that the maximum 
amount of insurance issued by the com- 
pany on male lives has been increased 
to $100,000 from ages 30.to 50 inclusive. 

The application forms of the company 
have been entirely revised and much 
improved in size and convenience. A 
new rate book is in course of prepara- 
tion. 

The Provident Mutual enters upon 
the year 1923 with a dividend scale 
showing an increase over that declared 
by the company for the year 1922. 


Will Uphold Its Traditions 


The Provident Mutual will maintain 
the same sound underwriting practice 
which has always characterized it. In 
the transaction of its life insurance 
business the company has been especial- 
ly distinguished for four things: 

1. The large proportion of long en- 
dowments written, through a realiza- 
tion of the advantage gained by having 
the policy protect not only the family 
of the breadwinner if he die premature- 
ly, but also protect the old age of the 











breadwinner himself and his wife 
should he survive the long endowment 
period. The Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability Clause completes the circle of 
protection. 

2. An exceedingly low mortality. 

3. Economy of management. 

4. The maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of character and ability for its 
agency force, through the realization 
that the responsibility resting upon the 
representative in the field should meas- 
ure up to the responsibility resting 
upon the home office management of 
the company. 

It has been pointed out that the word 
“Provident” has the basic signification 
of “forward looking.” The Provident 
Mutual will be a “forward looking” 
company, striving to deserve its reputa- 
tion in the past, and recognizing that 
this cannot be accomplished without a 
constant process of evolution to keep 
abreast of the remarkable development 
of life insurance throughout the country. 





NEW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Charles C. Clabaugh has been made 
general supervisor of agencies of the 
Maryland Life. He went to the actu- 
arial department of that company from 
college and about twelve years ago 
changed from the actuarial to the 
agency department. 





AFTER FIFTY 
Lots of men buy insurance after they 
are fifty. J. P. Morgan bought $2,500,- 
000 at fifty-three and H. P. Davison 
$1,000,000 at fifty-one. The shame is 
that so many men over fifty cannot get 
insurance, 
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and their beneficiaries. 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 
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Franklin C. Morss, appointed man- 
ager of agencies of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, to date from January 1, 1923, 
is an alumnus of the famous Central 
High School of Philadelphia. He also 
attended the Peirce School of Business 
and the life insurance courses at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Morss is a thirty-second degree 
Mason. He is a member of the execu- 





ES 


F. C. MORSS 


tive committee of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and of 
the Philadelphia local advisory board 
now being established by Insurance 
Commissioner Donaldson. He is also a 
member of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and of the City Club. 

Mr. Morss became a part-time agent 
of the company in 1901 and in 1905 a 
full-time agent in the Philadelphia 
agency. On January 1, 1914, he was 
appointed assistant to the manager and 
on April 10, 1916, superintendent of 
agencies for the Eastern district. On 
October 23, 1916, he was brought in 
from the field to become manager of 
the Philadelphia agency. He was ap 
pointed assistant manager of agencies 
February 1, 1921, and on January 1, 
1923, manager of agencies. 

“Provident Notes,” the agency organ 
of the Provident, in speaking of Mr. 
Morss while he was still manager of 
the Philadelphia agency, said: “He is 
really a very extraordinary man; with 
a trick of answering hard questions so 
simply and so quickly that we some- 
times think that neither Mr. Morss nor 
the person who put the question quite 
realizes how hard a question it was, nor 
how much extraordinary sound wisdom 
was compacted into the simple reply so 
simply given. His agents are advan- 
taged constantly by his ready resource- 
fulness. An agent comes to him, states 
a difficulty, asks him what to do, and 

(Continued on page 13) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Or PHILADELPHIA 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident 
== ———— = Life and Trust Company, preserves a continuous cor- 
An agent of the Great West Contractor Johnson has just been porate existence, but, having mutualized, will be known 
Insurance Life, of Canada, recently awarded a profitable building contract, noe a 
Fora asked this question: “My before it is published in the papers, he hereafter as the 
Grocer prospect is running a gro- has a prospect for one thing, and also 
cery successfully in which the “edge” on his competitors, because PRO ITD N M A i. 
he has $5,000 invested. He carries he has information of the situation be- J fk / ( } /, ( ] 


$6,000 of life 
to add $4,000. 
make it payable to his wife or 
business?” 

The company’s reply follows: 

“In practically all cases of small 
firms and one-man concerns, Business 
Insurance entails domestic insurance. 
Your prospect’s wife is likely to benefit 
more by your making the policy payable 
to his business than if it should be 
payable to her. In the latter case she 
will receive $4,000, but the business is 
not likely to yield her ‘any considerable 
sum after her husband’s death. On the 
other hand, if the insurance is made 
payable to the concern, the proprietor 
will enjoy increased facilities by reason 


insurance and is willing 
Should | advise him to 
to his 


of it, such as enhanced credit and a 
reserve fund. At his death the insur- 
ance will presumably be amply suffi- 


cient to meet all claims against the 
business and enable his executor to 
continue it until a purchaser is found, 
instead of being forced to liquidate or 
accept the first offer for it. It is high- 
ly probable in that event that the net 
return to the widow would be in excess 
of $4,000.” 
a o *- 


How shall we secure pros- 


Securing pects? First let us define 
Prospects “prospects” for the pur- 


From Leads pose of this discussion. 

A prospect is one who can 
pay for insurance—can pass the ex- 
amination and who needs it, even 
though he may not think so. 

Declinations average about one in 
ten, s0 we need only seek methods of 
locating those who can pay for and need 
insurance. Newspaper items of every 
nature, such as marriage licenses, 
births, new corporations, etce., all yield 
information of value in locating those 
who need protection. But the impor- 
tance of such leads is minimized by the 
fact that nearly every life agent reads 
the papers and a prospect so found may 
be “pestered by insurance agents” and 
hard to do business with, to say nothing 
of the competition which develops in 
such cases. 

Friends and acquaintances, policy- 
holders or otherwise, compose the most 
valuable source for the securing of in- 
formation leading to prospects, because 


it is more or less exclusive and the 
information of more consequence. For 
instance, if Sam Jones of the Blank 


ife finds out from an architect that 


fore it is generally known. 

These unusual channels for securing 
information yield the real prospects. 
Drop in often on your acquaintances. 
They think little of it when they men- 
tion the fact that some friend has 

Inherited some money; 

A salary increase; 

Married; 

A new baby; 

Made money in the stock market; 

A sister or mother dependent upon 
him; 

Lost his wife 
children; 

Sold some real estate; 

Made a big fee; 

Received valuable appointment; 

Received some insurance money him- 
self. 

Such leads 
American Life. 


and left with three 


are worth while.—Pan- 


* 


The size of the policy 
Size of Policy presented bears a very 
Usually Is important relationship 
Important to the success of the 
interview, says State 

Mutual Field Service. 

A policy too large for the prospect 
and which will take an unreasonable 
portion of his income may cause him 
to draw back into his shell for good. 
In many cases no amount of urging 
will produce an explanation of his rea- 
son. Perhaps his pride will not let him 
say, “It is too big a proposition for me 
to carry” or he may decide that be- 
cause such a large amount is mentioned 
he is outclassed and should not carry 
iife insurance on his income. 

This condition is probably less likely 
to exist, and undoubtedly shows less 
loss to the agent, than failure to men- 
tion a big enough amount does. Re- 
member that a big business man, or 
for that matter anyone with a large 
income, is used to thinking of large 
sums as necessary to existence. 

Phillip Armour once said to a man 
who had a good plan and wanted Mr. 
Armour to finance it: “Your idea is 
splendid. I’m sure it will work out 
well and do a lot of good but it isn’t 
big enough for me. It will take a 
really big thing to interest me.” 

The same principle applies with re- 
gard to life insurance. The size of the 
policy must be adapted to the prospect's 
income and resources. 


dealing. 


Disability Clause. 











Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which 
have arisen from fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain 
new and attractive features, including the recently 
adopted and exceeditigly liberal Total and Permanent 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 








Northwestern Mutual’s Nine Months’ Record 


During the third quarter of 1922 the 
new insurance written by the North- 
western Mutual amounts to $71,380,921 
and the amount paid-for was $61,054,- 
427, a gain respectively of $10,576,410 
and $7,701,525 over the similar item for 
the third quarter of 1921. 

The investments in bonds during the 
third quarter amounted to $4,856,582.40. 
The average life of these bonds is 25.3 


years and the interest rate averages 
4.71%. 


Nine Months 


1921 
Total Income 
SCC COUMMIR o ose. k dk cicce sd sdie 
Matured Endowments 
ity | ar 
Total Paid Policyholders .. 
Installment and Option 
Settlement Payments..... 
GROSS ASSETS 


*Decrease. 


$76,315,982.43 
13,517,230.6: 
5,511,054.01 
12,789,073.73 
39,039,008.55 


651,486.26 
499,129,048.16 





The investments in mortgage loans 
for the quarter amounted to $10,172, 
844.06. The average interest rate on 
these loans was 5.632%. 

The total amount of insurance in 
force, on the written basis on Septem: 
ber 30 of this year was $2,549,020,010 
under 780,547 policies. 

The following comparisons for the 
first nine months are of interest, par 
ticularly the increase in installment pay- 
ments under policies being settled un- 
der the options: 


Nine Months 


1922 Increase 
$81,350,459.57 $5,034.477.14 
16,002,223.11 2,48 14,992.49 
5,490,890.42 *20,163.59 
13,670,847.31 , 881.773.58 
43,706,241.48 4,667,232.93 
726,897.72 75,411.46 
534,776,508.81 35,647,460.65 





PHILADELPHIA BANQUET 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
Industrial Health, Accident and Life 
Insurance Company and the third an- 
niversary of the State Mutual Benefit 
Society of Philadelphia were celebrated 
by a banquet in the Grand Fraternity 
Hall on December 16, 1922. Superin- 
tendent Robert T. Lee contributed to 
the pleasantry as toastmaster. 


Richard Brooks, agency manager in 
Philadelphia for the Royal Union Mu- 
tual Life, states that 1922 was in every 
way the most satisfactory year since 
he took charge of the Pennsylvania 
territory for the company. He paid for 
30% more business than in 1921 and 
his record shows a decided increase ih 
new business written and paid for each 
preceding year. 








Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








New England. 


emergencies. 








UT yAL 7 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 

ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 

Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 

all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 

matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Contingent Fund, $18,332,000. 


Information and advice on any 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


—— 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


} 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Canadian Company’s 
Novel Advertising 


PLAYED UP FEATURE 





“PRICE” 





Ontario Equitable in Business Less 
Than Two Years; Has Fifteen 
Millions in Force 





A recent issue of ‘Printers’ Ink,” the 
advertising men’s paper, published an 
article to the effect that the Ontario 
Equitable Life and Accident Insurance 
Co. which has been in business less 


than two years, had written fifteen mil- 
lions in business, largely, according to 
the president of the company, S. C. 
Tweed, because the company used ad- 
vertising which featured “price” as an 
inducement. 

In the fall of 1921 this company ran 
an advertisement seventy-five lines 
depth and three columns width, headed 
“Meeting You Half Way,” in which 
attention was called to the fact that 
because of business conditions many 
people could not afford to take insur- 
ance at the premiums reguarly quoted; 
that they felt least able to do so ata 
time when they realized they had the 
greatest need for business protection. 
Then the offer was made to meet any 
such person half way by furnishing 
protection with premiums within their 
means. To do this the company pre- 
pared a table of yearly renewable and 
convertible term rates at various ages 
with a full explanation of what could 
be done with the policies by way of 
conversion, and offered to send a speci- 
men policy and full explanations upon 
request. Other advertisements built 
upon the same principle and headed: 
“The Ordinary Life Plan,” “The 20-Pay 
Life Plan,’ ‘Minimum Rates—3, 5, 10 
Year Term,” were also inserted during 
the following months and were equally 
productive. 

_ “Our advertising has never been sen- 
sational,”’” Mr. Tweed is quoted as say- 
ing. “A plain statement of facts was 
all that we thought necessary. We 
simply put our cards on the table and 
the public, after inspecting what we 
had to offer, asked for information and 
then bought. Our schedule and plans 
for 1922 have been carried out to date. 
We feel that at the end of the year 
we will have just as much confidence 
and faith in the power of advertising 
as we had when we inserted our first 
advertisement, and that is admitting 
considerable because we, aS a new com- 
pany, just starting in business, spent 
considerable money in the kind of pub- 
licity some people told us could not and 
would not be effective.” 





NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





Great West Life Announces Monthly 
Income Feature; Announcement 
Made About Dividends 





The Great West Life, of Winnipeg, 
has made a number of changes effective 
the first of the year. In brief they are 
48 follows: 


A new Monthly Income Disability 
Clause will be adopted. This will pro- 
vide an income beginning at the end 
of the month in which disability is 
admitted and where total disability has 
txisted for three continuous months, it 
will be presumed to be permanent until 
the contrary appears. The premium 
fates for this benefit ‘will be slightly 
ligher than for the benefit in its pre- 
Yious form. 

There will be, as in the past, a simple 
frm of disability benefit inserted in 
Most policies without extra premium. 
This will provide that, on total and per- 
Manent disability, the policy may be 
‘urendered for a bond under which the 








Mount insured will be paid in twenty 

ual annual instalments, but there will 
ho option by which the policy may 
Continued with premiums waived. 

A new scale of annual dividends will 


Big War Savings 
Maturities January 1 


$625,000,000 ESTIMATED DUE 





Investment Brokers Preparing for 
Greatest Reinvestment Demand; 
Opportunity for Agents 





On January 1 the first issue of War 
Savings Stamps matured, and when it 
is recalled that these stamps were sold 
so thoroughly that practically everyone 
owned stamps, even the children, some 
idea of the amount of money to be re- 
leased may be gained. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon estimates that Liberty 
Loan and War Savings Stamp maturi- 
ties on the first of the year were ap- 
proximately $625,000,000. This is in 
addition to the usual large volume of 
maturities and interest payments which 
fall at that time and make the great 
reinvestment demand of January and 
February for which investment brokers 
prepare a long time in advance. 

Tens of thousands of people who have 
never held any kind of security before 
will receive varying sums of money as 
War Savings Stamp and certificate 
maturities in January. The lessons of 
investment have been brought home 
strong to all these people and the in- 
vestment fraternity is planning to reach 
these new potential investors with 
“baby” bonds and stocks of low par 
value that will be within the reach of 
this great army of investors A feature 
of the flood of stock dividends which 
has been taking place is the plan fol- 
lowed by most of the corporations 
whose shares sell at high prices, of 
splitting the shares into smaller units 
of lower par value This at once makes 
available to the small investor the stock 
of the big corporations. The invest- 
ment brokers may be expected to make 
the most of this situation in their 
efforts to reach new people. 

Life insurance should fit into the pro- 
gram of all these people and the life 
insurance agents of the country should 
be at least as well prepared to meet 
the situation as the investment brokers. 


be used in 1923. This will provide a 
dividend at the end of the first policy 
year contingent upon payment of the 
premium for the second policy year, and 
this will apply to policies issued in 1922 
even though no dividend was promised 
on such policies until 1924. Special 
dividends will be paid on annual divi- 
dend policies issued prior to 1922 with 
the purpose of adjusting the dividends 
already received to the new dividend 
scale. 

The quinquennial dividends payable 
in 1923 on policies issued in 1918 will 
be on a somewhat higher scale than 
formerly. This change is made in order 
to properly relate such quinquennial 
profits with the new annual dividend 
scale. Quinquennial policies coming in 
for their second and subsequent dis- 
tributions in 1923 will receive profits on 
the same basis as in the past. It will 
be remembered that the reduction in 
quinquennial profits made after the in- 
fluenza year will be applicable until 
1924 when substantial increases in the 
whole scale of quinquennial profits may 
be expected. 





DICKEY & MORGAN’S RECORD 

Dickey & Morgan, managers at Phila- 
delphia for the Mutual Life of New 
York, will write $3,000,000 for the three 
months period ending December 31. 
During this time the agency was divided 
into two teams one in honor of George 
T. Dexter, second vice-president of the 
company which had as captain) J. Bick- 
ley Simpson, and the other was in honor 
of Superintendent of Agencies George 
K. Sargent, which was captained by 
George W. Rhawn. 


oo 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,0 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 o sueadee " 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


Assets 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 











LIFE INSURANCE 


ade) 
Sco R M 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


foie] bal, [en a, eal a) 


Kir & 





Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 

















ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE C 


Asmat 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Cree 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The @2nd Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 
WOGO THN ccccatdcnauccauacaeeas<e 
| to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries 


D. seahedadandaddecendansneanenes 4,740,348 

Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds ..ccccccccccseces 2 

Net Interest Income from Invest- 
TOME cccccccccccccccccccsececooess 1,964,050 


required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience $3. 


of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.....ssseeesees $223,116,887 
43,222,528 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











im force than this Company. 


Assets 
Policies in Force 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 








More Than 11/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 
$5,614,764 


371,106 
$49,245,028 

Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


TOOTH HHH OOOOH EHO E OEE E EEE E EH EeEEEEES 


OOOO Oe eH eee eeeeeeeseeeeeee 


ee erry ore 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1916 Jan, 1, 1922 
10,279,663 $28,295,931 
613,615 1,294,394 
$89,596,833 $265,197, 626 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Sees Record Year In 
1923 For Life Agents 


R. W. STEVENS MAKES FORECAST 


Economic Foundation Points to Larger 
Prosperity in All Lines for 
Next Year 





R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, of Chicago, contributes to 
“The National Underwriter” his opin- 
ions of what 1923 has in store for life 
insurance salesmen and the conditions 
that would confront them, in which he 
says: 

It is my firm and sincere belief that 
during 1923 life insurance salesmen are 
going to prosper as never before. I 
do not want to be responsible for the 
spreading of false optimism, but I am 
confident that next year is going to be 
a record breaker. Why shouldn’t 1t 
be? What is there to prevent the life 
insurance salesmen of this country from 
establishing a new high-water mark for 
production? 

General statements are usually not 
worth much. Let us examine the facts 
closely. How about the ability of the 
small prospect to purchase life insur- 
ance just now? We all know that the 
man who is able to buy a $1,000, $2,000, 
$3,000 or $5,000 policy is the ideal pros- 
pect. He is the kind of man who can 
be reached by the average agent. The 
ones and twos and fives are the back- 
bone of the life insurance business. The 
small prospect has made possible the 
growth and development of life insur- 
ance, and not the prospect, occasionally 
found, who is able to buy $100,000 or 
$500,000 of life insurance. 

What about these small prospects? 
How are they situated today. They are 
all employed, and the more efficient are 
being very well paid. Every man or 
woman whe is able and willing to work 
is enjoying a very good salary. Wages 
have not declined in peace-time trades. 
The average man on salary is getting 
as much money as ever before, and his 
pay envelope can purchase more than 
it could in 1919. This means that those 
who are in what has been called the 
white-collar class have more opportun- 
ity to save than they have ever had 
before. If the life insurance man does 
not get some of this, other salesmen 
selling just about every known com- 
modity will get more than their fair 
share. It is almost a question of who 
gets there first. 

Then there is the farmer. He has 
been just about the poorest life insur- 
ance prospect in the country during 
the past year. But a recent survey of 
the farming communities shows that 
farmers need to harvest about one more 
crop in order to liquidate their debts. 
If the 1923 crop is good, the farmer 
will be back on his feet again. But 
this does not mean that life insurance 
men will have to wait until next fall 
in order to do business with farmers. 
If the crop outlook is good next spring, 
it will be possible to interest farmers 
in life insurance. The farmer does nor 
have to wait to get the money in his 
hands in order to be in an optimistic 
frame of mind. He is accustomed to 
dealing on credit. He can be wonder- 
fully optimistic if his prospects are 
good. Every salesman who works 
among farmers knows this. The farm- 
er has passed through his worst period, 
and beginning with next year is going 
to be financially able to do business 
again. The worst of the indebtedness 
has been wiped out. We shall see the 
farmers stage a come-back in 1923. 

As a matter of fact, what business 
is there that has not bright prospects 
for next year? New building is going 
on all over the country on a scale never 
before witnessed. Every business that 
is affected by the building trades is, 


therefore, on the boom. Practically 
every kind of business is on the up 
grade, and looking forward optimisti- 
cally. This means that the life insur- 
ance salesman is going to share in the 
general prosperity. He is going to 
make’ progress with general business. 
He always does. Even if some busi- 
nesses do not do well, why should that 
discourage the man who is selling life 
insurance? He is not under contract 
to confine himself to one class of pros- 
pects. If those in a certain business 
are not prospering, they should be let 
alone until they are in good financial 
shape. The life insurance salesman’s 
field is as broad as all outdoors; he 
should carefully pick out those who are 
best able to buy. Successful life sales- 
men do this, but if nearly all prospects 
are in good condition, there is not much 
choice, and that is what I think is go- 
ing to be the situation next year. 

I am convinced that 1923 is going 
to be a splendid year for the life in- 
surance business. The American people 
are spending money. The holiday trade 
was beyond all expectations. The 
hoteis and trains are crowded, the res- 
taurants and cabarets are jammed, 
every form of amusement draws big 
crowds, and in every way we are being 
reminded that the people have money 
to spend for the things they want. It 
is the life insurance man’s job to make 
them want life insurance. If the desire 
can be created, the money will be forth- 
coming. There is more money in cir- 
culation now than there ever was be- 
fore. 


KINGSLEY CALLS ROSEN 
MOST REMARKABLE MAN 


(Continued from page 3) 

as hard or for as long hours as Rosen 
did, or take his work so seriously. His 
family life was ideal. He leaves a wife 
and a 19-year-old son. The world will 
never again see his like, at least not in 
the life of any insurance man now liv- 
ing, it seems to me. 

“Since the death of Mr. Rosen we 
have been asked for his picture by 
newspapers. We have not one in the 
office; nor did we ever print one in the 
Bulletin for the reason that he had an 
aversion to posing for photographers, 
and positively refused to do so.” 

















New England Agents Write Persistent Business 





JOHN D. KERNAN DEAD 





Famous Utica Lawyer Was Director of 
Equitable Society; He Addressed 
Agents on Several Occasions 





John D. Kernan, of Utica, N. Y., died 
suddenly at his home on December 29. 
A crushing blow has fallen upon his 
sons, daughters, many grandchildren, 
and a host of loyal and affectionate 
friends. 

Mr. Kernan was born in Utica Febru- 
ary 25, 1844, was admitted to the bar 
in 1865, and was a member of the first 
Board of Railroad Commissioners in 
this state from 1883 to 1887. He prac- 
ticed law in New York City until 1904. 
He served as manager of the Utica 
State Hospital from 1905 to 1920, and 
was attorney for the New York Central 
Railroad and New York State Railways. 

Mr. Kernan was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the United 
States on November 29, 1905. He was 
a member of the society’s agency com- 
mittee from May 31, 1906, until Febru- 
ary 20, 1913, when he became a member 
of the executive committee, the so- 
ciety’s governing body when the board 
of directors is not in session. He at- 
tended the last meeting of that com- 
mittee held on December 20, and then 
appeared to be in vigorous health. 

The Equitable Society has lost one of 
its most faithful and efficient directors. 
His services have been invaluable, and 
from the beginning he has been one of 














New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 


When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 


sumed to be permanent. 








Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 











48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 











the most loyal backers of President Day 
in carrying out the many important 
measures for the betterment of the 
Equitable that have characterized his 
administration. The Equitable, and Mr. 
Kernan’s army of devoted friends, have 
suffered a grievous loss. Upon several 
occasions he addressed Equitable 
agents. 





CHARLES HILDEBRAND DEAD 





Actuary of Connecticut Mutual 
Operation in Hospital; Joined 
Company in 1884 


Had 





Charles Hildebrand, actuary of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, died last Fri- 
day after an illness of two weeks, 
Death came at the Hartford Hospital 
some time after an operation. 

Mr. Hildebrand has been connected 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life since 
1884 when he entered as_ assistant 
actuary. He was made actuary of the 
company in 1915. 





Ss. P. FICKLEN DEAD 

Samuel P. Ficklen, formerly general 
agent of The Travelers in its life de 
partment at Washington, D. C., died 
recently. During the early period of 
his representation of The Travelers he 
was connected with the Frank H. 
Thomas Company of Washington and 
later established a general agency in 
which the writing of army and navy 
business was largely specialized. 

He was a man of strong convictions 
and his fidelity to the interests of the 
company for whom he worked was 
recognized and appreciated by its offi- 
cers, all of whom held him in high 
esteem. 





NEW DIRECTOR 

Edward O. Stanley, who was re 
cently elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Mutual Benefit to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
James S. Higbie, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Stanley has resided in 
this vicinity for many years. His con- 
nection with a number of strong finan- 
cial institutions, among others the Guar- 
anty Title and Trust Company of New 
York City, enables him to bring to the 


‘board a wide experience and mature 


judgment which will be of great value 
to the company. 





WOULD PUT IT UP TO JURY 

Here is a novel close used by 0. C. 
Hileman, of the Wheeling Agency of 
the Equitable Society: 

“Mr. Smith, I am willing to let you 
choose a jury of twelve representative 
business men. If they say you need 
this insurance, I win. If they say you 
do not, you win.” It took three seconds 
for Mr. Smith to say: “I can decide 
for myself. Write me up for $5,000.” 





ATTRACTIVE NUMBER , 

The Christmas number of the Acacia 

Mutual Life “News” is a crackerjack 

typographically and interesting in its 
news matter. 





George Loesch, metropolitan manager 
of the Manhattan Life, gives his esti 
mate of his 1922 paid-for business 48 
$3,250,000. 
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Life Insurance Today 
A National Bulwark 


MEETS ALL» FINANCIAL NEEDS 





As a Resource in Difficu'ties; Tried By 
All Tests; American Life Conven- 
tion’s Greeting 





Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary and 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, is-sending out a novel New Year's 
greeting in the form of a pamphlet tell- 
ing tersely the story of “Life Insurance 
Today,” what it has achieved and what 
it stands for. It says: 

No system of saving, or program of 
thrift thus far devised equals that af- 
forded the American citizen, male or 
female, by the forms of life insurance 
policies issued by legal reserve life in- 
surance companies, 


In no way can the man or woman 
with a limited income create an immedi- 
ate estate except by entering into a con- 
tract of life insurance. 

Only through a life insurance policy 
can &@ Man or woman of limited income 
project into the future a definite, avail- 
able, indefeasible estate which cannot 
be defeated by death, total disability or 
financial reverses. 

Only through a life insurance policy 
may a young business man dependent 
upon his own resources, relieve himself 
of the anxiety or fear of (1) death, (2) 
total disability, (3) financial embarrass- 
ment, (4) dependency in old age. 

Life insurance under a single form of 
policy for a premium which amounts to 
afew cents a day will provide (1) $5,000 
for the protection of dependents in case 
of death, (2) an income of $50 per 
month during total permanent disability 
with waiver of premium and $5,000 for 
the beneficiary when the insured dies, 
(3) after three years a sum certain for 
immediate necessities in the way of a 
policy loan and (4) $5,000 for use him- 
self when he reaches the age of 60 or 
i, and this can be taken in install- 
ments or the lump sum. The annual 
Dremium for such a policy for a man 
% years of age ranges from $105, or 35¢ 
bet day for each business day of the 
year to $145 or less than 50c per day 
lor each business day, depending upon 
the class of policy and assuming 300 
Working days for a year. 

Life insurance meets through one 
lotm of policy or another all the finan- 
tal necessities of modern life. It pro- 
leets the widow and orphan; it educates 
he orphan children; it pays off the 
hortgage on the homestead; it provides 
‘gainst the emergencies of physical im- 
iiltment; it makes available money for 
imperative necessities when none can 
obtained elsewhere; it adds comfort 
ind independence to old age; it enables 
the thrifty husband and father to extend 
ito the future beyond the term of his 
wn life an estate which can start his 
tildren in business; it offers corporate 
ind partnership permanency where 
"ithout it there may be misfortune or 
‘ubarrassment if not bankruptcy; it 
‘Neourages thrift and rewards the 
nifty, 
As Safe As Government 
Lite insurance adapts its beneficence 
. all the necessities of human exist- 
‘ee as does no other ingtitution. 
The life insurance policy is a contract 
‘nique, unilateral and equitable. It is 
~-wy human commercial undertaking 

‘howd terms of which all the interested 
nd €s, insured, beneficiary, company 
> the public, enjoy gains and experi- 
ws no losses. Every gain is offset by 
, duivalent loss in the ordinary gain- 
he ntract. The life insurance con- 
od is optional as to the insured, irre- 
“ble as to the insurer and is so bal- 





hnager 
esti- 
bss as 





“ed in its equities that it is based 
0 equivalents and equations. 

T half a century this great institu- 
: a of co-operative commercial en- 
“vor has been tested, tried as by fire 


v 


and found equal to all the contingencies 
of a complicated system of business in 
a fast growing country. Panics, pesti- 
lences, war, attacks of demagogues, un- 
fair and unfavorable legislation—all the 
hindrances to human advancement and 
all the checks upon national and indi- 
vidual prosperity, have been met by life 
insurance. No contract has been re- 
pudiated, no agreement has failed of 
performance, no legal reserve company 
has become bankrupt with loss to ben- 
eficiaries, within forty years. Life in- 
surance on the legal reserve plan is as 
safe as an established government. 

Legal reserve life insurance contracts 
have saved perhaps a million men from 
hopeless bankruptcy in the panics of 
the last fifty years. More men and in- 
stitutions were enabled to weather the 
stressful period of the last two years 
by reason of life insurance contracts 
than statistics will ever make known. 
It is common knowledge that hundreds 
of the smaller banking institutions of 
agricultural America would have failed 
but for the loan values and cash surren- 
ders of the policies carried by their bor- 
rowing clientele. 


$40,000,000,000 at Risk 

Legal reserve life insurance for three- 
quarters of a century has withstood 
every assault, weathered every panic, 
outlived all experiments, pestilence, liti- 
gation and legislation. It enjoys, as it 
deserves, the respect and confidence of 
America. This is shown by the marvel- 
ous growth of the institution which now 
has $40,000,000,000 at risk upon proba- 
bly 25,000,000 Americans, 90% of whom, 
when they die, will leave behind little 
estate other than life insurance. 

These facts ought to be known to 
every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica for the life insurance agent has 
sought to bring them to their attention. 
Few young men do know them. Fewer 
young women have ever thought of 
them. Women as well as men are offered 
the opportunity of saving money 
through life insurance. 

Every human being who is insurable 
should realize that his most serviceable 
business acquaintance is the hard work- 
ing enthusiast, many thoughtless per- 
sons deride—the life insurance sales- 
man. He is the best friend of widows 
and orphans, the patient servant of an 
unappreciative public and his work lives 
after him in the memories of grateful 
women, innocent children and _ their 
hard-headed unsympathetic male rela- 
tives. 

These active, sentimental colporteurs 
of thrift and beneficence, by insistent, 
persistent industry, unexampled _pati- 
ence and faithful preaching and teach- 
ing of the gospel of legal reserve, old 
line life insurance, have enabled 25,000,- 
000 Americans to create 25,000,000 es- 
tates aggregating in value more than 
$40,000,000,000. 

The life insurance salesman should 
have the glad hand from every banker, 
business man, philanthropist and every 
good citizen whatever his occupation, 
whenever and wherever he appears. 
His is a noble profession. Without him 
legal reserve life insurance—greatest of 
all the achievements in modern human 
co-operative financial undertakings— 
would not be the organized beneficence 
it is today and the most phenomenal 
commercial fact of all history. 





JOHN HANCOCK MAN’S RECORD 

Michael Mitchell of New York office 
number I of the John Hancock is the 
second assistant superintendent to 
reach a million dollar ordinary produc- 
tion in the history of the company. 





BOLES AGENCY WRITINGS 
A. F. Boles, agency manager of the 
Bankers of Iowa in New York, esti- 
mates the 1922 paid-for business of the 
company here as $4,500,000. 





WESTFALL ON COAST 
Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, executive vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is visiting the Pacific, 
Coast. 








John Morrison Makes A 


Second New Year’s Resolution 
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“Happy New Year, Boss.” 

John Morrison’s answer to the elevator man’s cheery greeting was a 
silver dollar and this bit of philosophy. 

“It’s a fine old world, Sam.” Sam’s “Yes Sir” was emphasized by 
the grin which set itself upon the broad expanse of lip characteristic 
of his race. 

A few minutes later as John Morrison entered his office and viewed 
the mail upon his desk, his vim and zest for living cooled. He knew what 
that “first of the month” mail contained, and, upon looking it over, was 
not disappointed—bills, bills, a personal letter or two, and because it was 
January 1, a bright new calendar and his latest insurance magazine. As 
he opened the last bill of the month’s accumulation, he murmured to him- 
self: “Fine chance we have for that real vacation I’ve been promising 
myself and the wife for the last couple of years. It looks impossible even 
now and July is yet seven months away.” Then, to regain some of his 
enthusiasm, he listlessly opened his new insurance magazine. As he 
turned the pages, the caption “On to the Pacific Coast” arrested his at- 
tention. Unconsciously his desire for that vacation forced him to read 
what followed. And, as he read, he repeated almost audibly the words: 
“$950,000 of Surplus Business (standard or substandard) and you can 
enjoy a trip to the Pacific Coast with the liveliest group of insurance 
men in America. * * * Accident and Group business will also help 
you earn this trip. * * * Attractive policies in Life, Accident, 
Health, Group.” As John repeated the words to himself, that vacation 
trip did not seem impossible—did not seem a dream forever receding 
from his grasp. 

Surplus business, he had plenty of it in his daily practice. And, 
hastily, he recounted to himself the prospects who came to his mind im- 
mediately—Harry Ownall who should have another $50,000 Life policy— 
the Smith Manufacturing Company and the Dewitt Grocery Company, 
both companies he had long thought were prospects for Group Insurance, 
and then, many of his Life policyholders who he knew should have 
Accident Protection. All of these cases constituted business which his 
own Company could not handle and which he had been unable to touch 
because he had had no single channel through which to place them, but, 
it was Surplus business which he could easily grasp in his daily canvass. 
John smiled in contemplation of the vacation which this Surplus business 
promised and looked again at the bright calendar. Once more he counted 
the months until June 30—an average of only $50,000 in surplus business 
a month for six months and that trip to the Pacific Coast would be as- 
sured. Right then John made a second New Year’s resolution, which if 
expressed aloud would have sounded this wise: “Resolved, that I will 
seize all Surplus business which comes within my grasp so that I may 
offer my policyholders the fullest service, and at the same time increase 
my regular business, as well as earn a trip to the Pacific Coast.” And 
then John said to himself with conviction, “It’s a fine old world.” 

What is the end of the story? A glimpse into the future—July, 
1923—-ives you the finale in more eloquent terms than any words we 
might employ. John Morrison is seated on the veranda of one of the big 
hotels on the Pacific Coast exchanging business experiences with some 
of the most successful insurance men in the United States. The Quarter 
Million Club Convention of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 

is in progress and John is a guest of the Company at the Convention. 
He earned the trip on Surplus business. At the same time he has in- 
creased his business with his own Company; first, because he has had 
more time to devote to it, and secondly, because the increased service 
which he had to offer has enabled him to multiply the number of pros- 
pects with whom he contacts daily. 

It is the story of John Morrison, but to make it your own story, 
repeat to yourself the second New Year’s resolution of John Morrison. 
The rewards which you saw in store for him will come to you. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Group 


Accident Health 
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Insurance Survey Of 
J. P. Macfarlane, of Ohio 


SUCCESS IN CLEVELAND 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Man’s Pre- 
sentation to Meet Future Needs 
of Clients 


J. P. Macfarlane of Cleveland has 
been so successful in using insurance 
surveys, or programs, that the Cleve- 
land Agency Association called upon 
him to explain his method of presenta- 
tion at the annual meeting of the 
agency forces. His paper met with such 
an enthusiastic reception that it was 
presented to readers of “The Radiator.” 
Here it is: 

Little that is worth while can be 
accomplished in any field of endeavor, 
be it farming, business, or the profes- 


sions, without a well-defined plan of 
action. Such a plan is called among 


the insurance fraternity a budget, a pro- 
gram, a schedule, or a survey. We 
favor the term survey because that is 
more nearly all-inclusive, whereas the 
word program refers to the insurance 
recommendations only. 

Before making up a survey, you must 
find out a number of essential facts 
regarding your prospect. These include: 


1. Prospect’s date of birth. 

2. If married, and wife’s age. 

38. Number, sex, and age of children. 

4. Are there other dependents? 

5. Does he own his home? 

6. If home owner, amount of mortgage, 
taxes, and average upkeep. 

1. Would widow continue to live in 


present home? 

. If possible, amount of general estate. 

. Does father desire any of children 

to enter a profession? 

0. Amount, kind, date taken, and com- 

pany issuing present insurance. 

Much of this information can be ar- 

rived at by observation or indirect ques- 

tions if your prospect is not willing to 

take you entirely into his confidence. 

After he has seen your survey, he will, 

in most cases, be glad to deal very 

frankly with you. 

The personal data obtained, the next 

step is to outline and define your pros- 

pect’s needs and show the amount of 

insurance required to cover these needs. 

This takes time and careful figuring, so 

do not make your return engagement 

with your prospect too soon, but soon 

enough so that his curiosity will still 

be active. 

For example let us use a simple and 

concrete case: 

Prospect age 34; wife age 32. 

Two sons, ages 5 and 11. 

Does not own home. 

Present insurance $13,000. 
Ordinary Life Policies 


wo 


_ 


WOMIDODT A. osc ccnccs cians $3,500 
Ce dS rr 2,500 
METS Oo coe sists ven eee 2,000 
Massachusetts Mutual.... 5,000 
Needs 
1. Clean-up Fund 
(a) Outstanding debts and bills. 
(b) Taxes. 
1. Personal property. 
2. Income. 


3. Inheritance, State and Federal. 

(c) If you own home—cancellation of 

mortgage or provision for carry- 
ing charges to prevent forced sale 
if property is to be sold. 

(d) Last illness and related expenses. 
2 Dependency Period. 

The dependency period is from the 
Present time until the younger child, 
how age 5, has completed high school. 
During this period an income should 
be provided sufficient to cover the 
Cost of food, clothing, shelter and 
such luxuries as the father can afford. 

In your case, this is divided into 
two periods: 


1. Period of seven years, when 

































the need is greater. 
2. Period of six years more of 
lesser need. 
‘Bducational Funds 
If possible for you to provide suffi- 

















cient funds to give to your children 
a college education it is very desira- 
ble, though not as essential as the 
provision for the keeping together of 
the family until high school is com- 
pleted. 

. Life Income for Wife 

A fixed, deiinite, and secure income 
should be provided for your wife. 
This income should start at the time 
the younger child reaches age 18, i. e., 
1935, or, if a college education is pro- 
vided, this annuity should start in 
1939 and should be guaranteed for 
her lifetime. 

Retiring Income for Self 

If you live and have kept your 
health, you will have provided all 
things for your family, but in so 
doing, do not overlook your own old 
age, 

Wisdom and good business sense 
demand that you provide comfort and 
security for the declining years of 
your wife and yourself or the sur- 
vivor. 

Insurance Necessary to Cover Needs 
. Clean-up Fund 

We have decided 
cover the clean-up 
above. 

Use the Company C policy, making 
it payable in a lump sum. 

2. Dependency Period 

$150 per month for 7 years. 

$100 per month for 6 years more. 

The amount of Massachusetts 
Mutual insurance necessary to pro- 
vide this income is.......... $15,500 

OR 

If a college education is provided, 
the mother’s income should be $100 
per month for 4 years more, i. e., to 
1939. This would require $2,500 
more or a total of $18,000 
. Educational Funds 
For elder son: 

$100 per month for 49 months. 

Income to start September 1, 1929. 

The amount of Massachusetts 
Mutual insurance necessary to pro- 
vide this income i8.......éces. $3,500 
For younger son: 

$100 per month for 49 months. 

Income to start Sept. 1, 1935. 

The amount of Massachusetts 
Mutual insurance necessary to pro- 
vide this income if. .....6cc.-. $2,500 
. Life Income for Wife 

This should start in 1935 or 1939, 
at which time she would be 45 or 49 
years old. 

Her income should be at least $100 
per month until the boys are through 
college and then she should get $50 
per month guaranteed for life. 

The amount of Massachusetts 
Mutual insurance necessary to pro- 
vide a life income of $50 a month at 
age 45, beginning in 1935, is... . $6,000 

At age 49 and beginning in 
WOR. nea ceeca reer ve ek bar ues $5,000 
. Retiring Income for Self. 

If the above outline of insurance 
program is carried out with plans for 
college education included, all of your 
insurance should be at least paid-up 
by means of its dividend accumula- 
tions when you attain age 60. The 
cash value of your insurance would 
be sufficient to guarantee to you an 
income of about $130 per month for 
life or a survivorship annuity of about 
$114 per month as long as you or your 
wife live. 
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Recapitulation 
If college education is not provided. 
Clean-up Fund $ 2,000 


Dependency Period......- 15,500 
Life Annuity at age 45.......+-. 6,000 
OHA ete cece te neas ocece 02g 000 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


























If college education is provided 
Clean-up Fund $ 2,000 


Dependency Period ............ 18,000 
Educational Funds ............. 6,000 
Life Annuity at age 49.......... 5,000 

MNT a dined treeune wm ee uate ts $31,000 


Return From Present Insurance 
College education not provided 
If the $2,500 Company B and the 
$3,500 Company A are paid out_on their 
definite period option and the $5,000 
Massachusetts Mutual is put on Option 
“A,” they will produce a monthly in- 
come of about $85 over a period of 13 
years. 
Additional income needed per month: 


7 


$65 per month for 7 years. 

$15 per month for 6 years after 7 
years, 

$50 per month annuity, starting in 
1935. 

Amount of Massachusetts Mutual in- 


surance needed to produce this income, 
$12,000. 


College education provided 
Income produced by present insur- 
ance on options above outlined, per 


month for 17 years, $71. 

Additional income needed: 

$80 per month for 7 years. 

$130 per month for 4 years after 7 
years. 


$30 per month for 2 years after 11 
years. 

$130 per month for 4 years after 13 
years. 

$50 per month annuity, starting in 
1939. 

Amount of Massachusetts Mutual in- 


surance needed to provide this income, 
$19,500. 

IVES & MYRICK’S WRITINGS 

It develops that the first estimate 
which Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York, made of their 1922 paid-for ($25,- 
000,000) undershot the mark. On the 
last day of the year the office reports 
that the paid-for for 1922 is $28,184,014. 
Of this less than 7% is term. 


FIRST REPORTS OF PAID-FOR 

Rumors on the Street are to the effect 
that the New York Life closed the year 
with about $590,000,000 paid-for, and the 
Equitable with about $490,000,000. It is 
reported that the writings of both in 
Greater New York territory are about 
$121,000,000. 


Perhaps that lapsing policy is a re- 
flection on the agent’s salesmanship. If 
the agent only half sold the insurance, 
then he must complete the sale by 
securing its renewal. Otherwise the 
transaction is a loss to policyholder, 
company and agent.—Penn Mutual Life 


MORSS MANAGER OF 
PROVIDENT AGENCIES 
(Continued from page 7) : 
finds himself doing it before he has 
stopped smiling at the quip with which 
Mr. Morss accompanied the solution of 
the problem.” 

As an executive officer of the com 
pany he brought to his new duties a 
faculty of getting at the heart of a ques 
tion and not only of arriving at a rea- 
sonable solution but of conveving this 
reasonableness to others. Now that his 
responsibilities are enlarged, he will be 


helped in his new duties by the fact 
that he is already well known person- 
ally and officially to the ageney force 
of the Provident. 

Bulletin From President Wing 

President Wing, of the Provident L. 
& T., sent out the following office bul- 
letin relative to Mr. Walker’s resigna- 
tion: 

At a meeting of our directors held 
today Matthew Walker, manager of 
agencies, presented his resignation in 
which he states that he has given a 
great deal of thought to the subject 
and has decided that his future con- 
nection with the life insurance busi- 
ness will be along general agency lines. 
In accepting his resignation the board 
adopted the following minute: 

With sincere regret the board 
accepts the resignation of Matthew 
Walker to take effect, as requested 
by him, January 1, 1923. Mr. 
Walker entered the service of this 
company in October 1882 and by 
his ability and devotion to duty 
has risen, step by step, from office 
boy to manager of agencies, one of? 


the most responsible positions in 
the life insurance business. This 


board records with gratitude to Mr. 

Walker its appreciation of the long 

and faithful service which he has 

rendered to the company. 

“As Mr. Walker thus severs his con- 
nection with the official staff of tne 
company our wish would be that the 
general agency connection he is seek- 
ing may be found with the Provident— 
but whether it be with us or elsewhere, 
our earnest best wishes go with him 
that he may succeed in every way. 

“In view of the mutualization of the 
company and the many attendant plans 
for progress and development it has 
seemed best to appoint at once a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Walker. The board there- 
fore at its meeting today appointed Mr. 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agen- 
cies, to take effect January 1, 1923. Mr. 
Morss is already so close to our agency 
force that we feel sure of hearty co- 
operation with him all along the line.” 


DEATH OF HARRY ROSEN 


(Continued from page 2) 
readily when once cornered, but 
wouldn’t stand for having his picture 


printed 

The passing of Mr. Rosen removes 
one of New York’s most colorful per- 
sonalities. He died leaving unanswered 
the question, “How can one man do so 
much in one day!” 

The funeral services were at the late 


home of Mr. Rosen in West Ninetieth 
street. Among those present were: 
President Kingsley, Vice-President 
Buckner, Vice-President McCall and 
other officers of the New York Life; 
President Harriman, of Harriman Na- 
tional Bank; Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner Harris, in charge of the traffic 


squad; Judge Rosalsky, William H. Ed- 
wards and George T. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent Harriman National. 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT EB, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 


our proposition. 





Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished The 
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86 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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W. L, Hadley, Secretary and Business 
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the office of this newspaper, Telephone 
number: Beekman 2076. 
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countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
March 3, 1879 





WHEN ASSETS TOP A BILLION 

Both the Metropolitan Life and the 
New York Life have passed the billion 
dollar mark in assets. People in insur 
ance are so in the habit of talking in 
the millions that a few more or less 
make no impression. Does anyone 
know what is meant by a billion dol- 
lars? Former Governor Stokes, of New 
Jersey, a banker, discussed what a bil- 
lion dollars meant in a talk the other 
night. 

At the present time there are in the 
United States $3,200,000,000 in gold held 
by twelve Federal Reserve banks. Of 
this amount $1,200,000,000 is in the 
coffers of the Federal Reserve bank of 
the New York district. Mr. Stokes gave 
his audience a visual picture of what a 
billion dollars means. He divided the 
amount into $20 gold pieces. 

Each gold piece is a tenth of an inch 
thick and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. He piled them on top of 
each other and found he had a pile that 
reached up into the air 6,000,000 inches, 
or ninety-five miles. He stacked them 
up in front of the Woolworth Building 
and found he had 631 stacks, each as 
high as the tower and hiding that great 
structure behind a golden wall. 

If gold pieces were placed side by 
side they would reach to Mobile, Ala., 
or to Little Rock, Ark., about 1,200 
miles from New York. If the gold were 
moved from the Federal Reserve bank 
to Harlem it would take 2,400 one-ton 
trucks to move the money. The proces- 
sion would be 120 blocks long or six 
miles, allowing twenty trucks to the 
block. Each truck would carry a load 
worth about half a million dollars. 


AETNA AMONG THE LEADERS 

In an editorial in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week a list was given of 
the leading companies in point of life 
insurance in force at the beginning of 
1922 from which list the Aetna Life 
was inadvertently omitted. The Aetna 
has for many years ranked among the 
leaders, its insurance in force at the 
beginning being $1,204,000,397, which 
placed the company among the first ten. 








President George Kuhns, of tne 
Bankers Life Company, will deliver a 
message to the United States by radio 
from the Broadcasting Station at 
Havana. Cuba, on the night of Saturday, 
January 13, 


TRAVELERS GAINS 





How Paid-for, in Force, Premiums and 
Income Went Ahead; Indemnity 
Company Gains 





The Travelers announces to its field 
representatives this week the outstand- 
ing features of its 1922 production. Life 
insufance in force is well above two 
billions. For 1922 the Travelers sum- 
ming up of results follows: 


Travelers Insurance Company 


New life insurance paid 

UE DoS ink we Cela Wars $556,700,000 
Re rare ee 82,000,000 
Total life insurance’ in 

RN Sos cag awa ne emt 2 055,000,000 
RMMRUNA': hoc wieteie cals oieinie se els n 298,000,000 
Paid life premiums....... 46,700,000 
CRD ies lpoaotae wasp ae eine 6,000,000 
Paid accident and health 

wt a rr 10,500,000 
APR SIC er een 700,000 
Paid liability premiums.. 12,600 000 
Rs siccssces sense aues 400,000 
Paid compensation _ pre- 

MEREEN Go svenmaaceeu ys his 13.700,000 
Total premium income... 83,800,000 
REMBND riaic ea aoc aes see 800 000 
etal MCOINGE ... <6 <cseses 97 500,000 
RI cc cote cesineeeuese Ts 5,200,000 


Travelers Indemnity Company 
Total premium income.... 8,300,000 


RR Sires id cad hese nes 300,000 
TOTAL TROOTAG 5 655.06 5:56-5:50 8,800,000 
PE acs ccasaseeees vs 300,000 
Both Companies 
Total premium income... 92,100,000 
MOM ss odes pe cae eas 1,100,000 
TORR) INCOME « ..0<:6si.2 0.000 106.300,000 
BRUINS Sicilec hain sot ese & te mie ae oe 5,500,000 





SHEARING 6,000 LAMBS 


(Editorial from the New York Herald) 
It is a rather bitter lesson that the 
policyholders of the Motor Car Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company have learned, 
but it may be a help to their pockets 
in future. The State Superintendent of 
Insurance has called upon them to pay 
all the obligations of their company. 
The 6,000 policyholders will have to foot 
a bill the total of which is $159,000 be- 
cause they did not scrutinize carefully 
enough the character of the men who 
established their insurance company. 
The state, in permitting 1,000 or more 
automobile owners to form a mutual 
insurance company, must naturally hold 


each participant responsible for his 
share of the business. So, when the 
company in question went to pieces 


because it was organized by promoters 
who took the cream of the money in- 
vested, the state proceeded to wind up 
the affairs of the company at the ex- 
pense of the lambs. 

The next time the victims are asked 
to join a mutual company they may in- 
vestigate the promoters of it. 

SCHOOL AT ST. AUGUSTINE 

The Home Office of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines announces that 
plans are completed for its Annual 
School of Instruction to be held in St. 
Augustine, Florida, on January 4, 5 and 
6. The number of agency managers 
and salesmen of the company who will 
attend will be over three hundred. 
Officers of the company who will con- 
duct the school in St. Augustine and 
who have completed the arrangements 
left Des Moines for the School of In- 
structions City on Suhday morning, 
December 31. This group included 
President George Kuhns, Vice-President 
G. S. Nollen, General Counsel W. S. 
Ayres, Medical Director Ross Huston, 
General Sales Manager W. W. Jaeger, 
Actuary J. E. Flanigan and Assistant 
Secretary B. N. Mills. 


CONGRATULATING MR. SPEED 

The many friends of Frank H. Speed, 
agent for the America Fore group at 
Millinocket, Maine, will be interested 
to know that Vice-President Quaid of 
the Continental received word from him 
of the birth of a son. Agent Speed is 
one of the best known agents of New 
England. 








The Human 





Side of Insurance a 











FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


Fred A. Wallis, general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, is again in public 
life. Mayor Hylan has appointed him 
commissioner of correction in New York 
City. Some years ago Mr. Wallis was 
made deputy police commissioner where 
he made a fine record. Later, he was 
appointed commissioner of immigration 
by President Wilson. He became so 
much absorbed in the problems of new 
citizenship and his views on the sub- 
ject were so enlightening that he has 
been in demand ever since as a public 
speaker on this question. In the last 
campaign Mr. Wallis was treasurer of 
the Democratic State Committee. De 
spite the attention that he was paying 
to public, affairs, he has built up a big 
general agency of the company in the 
Woolworth Building. 

* * * 

Fred B. Ayer, of the Fred P. Thomas 
Co., Cleveland, tells this story: 

“Many years ago an agent was calling 
upon one of his clients to deliver a 
renewal of an accident policy. He was 
sitting at the client’s desk in one of the 
best office buildings in the city, engaged 
in somewhat of an argument as to 
whether the policy should be continued 
in force, when there came a crash and 
a large part of the plastering from the 


ceiling in the private office dropped 
upon them. The plastering was very 
thick and heavy, but fortunately it 


struck in such a way that neither was 
injured. There was, however, no fur- 
ther argument about continuing the 
accident policy in force. The plaster- 
ing smashed an old stiff hat the agent 
was wearing so the client made the 
building pay for a new one and they 
went out together and consumed the 
price of it in a good lunch.” The agent 
in question was Fred B. Ayer. 
* * * 

Henry Morganthau, in his new book, 
“All In a Life Time,” devotes several 
chapters to insurance, finance and real 
estate developments and the battle for 
supremacy among leaders in these great 
branches of American business life. He 
rehashes part of the old story which led 
up to the Armstrong investigation and 
devotes several pages to James Hazen 
Hyde. He says that Mr. Hyde came to 
him during the war, saying that he 
wanted to serve America in some way 
and that he, Morganthau, got him into 
the American Red Cross. 

+ ob * 

W. Macgregor Morris, F. F. A., has 
been appointed actuary of the Travelers 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada. _ Mr. Mor- 
ris recently came from Scotland, where 
he has been with the Edinburgh Life 
for sixteen years. 





ALFRED C. NEWELL 





A. C. Newell, general agent in At- 
lanta, Ga., of the Columbian National 
Life, is the new president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce which 
wanted a forward-looking man of. great 
executive equipment and succeeded in 
getting one. Mr. Newell was graduated 
from the Georgia University in the 
early 90’s and in 1893 he became a 
member of the news staff of the At- 
lanta “Constitution.” From there he 
went to the New York “World.” He 
was a newspaper man of the first ranx. 
About nineteen years ago he returned 
to Atlanta to become an insurance man. 
Every daily paper in Atlanta printed 
an editorial saying that the city was 
proud to have a man of Mr. Newell's 
calibre as head of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

* * * 


Mervin L. Lane, formerly with the 
Louis Lane general agency at 120 
Broadway, has been appointed assistant 
agency manager of the Municipal 
Agency, 280 Broadway, as of November 
1. He has five men under contract now, 
one of whom has turned in twelve ap- 
plications. Mr. Lane’s personal pro- 
duction will be close to $500,000 during 
1922 as he has already paid for nearly 
$400,000 and has a large number of 
applications pending. Mr. Lane_ has 
been with the Equitable since 1914. He 
started with the James Reubens agency 
but transferred to the Lane agency in 
1916. His insurance production has 
been continuous except for two years 
spent in the U. S. Marine Corps during 
the late war. He is one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the Don Marquis 
column in the New York “Tribune.” 


* * * 


J. W. Scherr, president of the Inter: 
Ocean Casualty Company, of Cincinnati, 
is a member of the large group of in 
surance executives who had their train- 
ing in an insurance department. He 
went with the West Virginia Depart: 
ment as a clerk and in 1900 was made 
deputy commissioner. In 1910 he was 
elected general manager of the Consoll- 
dated Casualty, two years later becom 
ing president. The Consolidated Cas 
ualty was taken over by the Inter-Ocean 
in 1917, at which time Mr. Scherr was 
elected president of the latter company. 


* * * 


Jacob Hirsch, with the Municipal 
agency of the Equitable, wrote his first 
application June 20, 1922. Between 
that day and November 1, he turned 
in a total of 104 applications, 66 ° 
which had been paid for in the amount 
of $218,500 with premiums of $7,566.45. 
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Fire Insurance Department 














Agents’ Uniform yan 
For Licensing Agents 


GOES OUT TO STATE BODIES 





Complete Text of Measure Which Will 
Be Offered in Various 
Legislatures 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ suggestions for a uniform agen- 
cy qualification law have gone to all 
the state associations so that they can 
make ready for presentation to legisla- 
tures. A complete copy of the act 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
ay OF CNG BOGtO Of oe iisg ec necsdigws coe 

Section 1. An insurance agent is 
hereby defined to be an individual au- 
thorized in writing, by an insurer law- 
fully qualified to transact business in 
this state, to solicit, negotiate or effect 
contracts of insurance, surety or in- 
demnity on behalf of any insurer; or 
any member of a co-partnership or as- 
sociation, or any stockholder, officer or 
agent of a corporation, permitted by 
law to solicit, negotiate or effect in- 
surance, indemnity or surety contracts, 
where said co-partnership, association 
or corporation holds a direct agency 
appointment from any insurer. All 
such agents shall thereby become liable 
to all the duties, requirements, liabill- 
ties and penalties herein provided. 

Section 2. Any insurer authorizea 
by law to transact business within this 
state, shall from time to time certify 
to the Insurance Commissioner the 
names of all agents appointed by it or 
them to solicit, negotiate or effect con- 
tracts of insurance, indemnity or surety 
in this state. 

Section 3. Any person desiring a» 
agent to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness, as herein set out, shall first apply 
to the Insurance Commissioner of this 
state in the manner hereinafter pre- 
scribed, for an insurance agents license, 
authorizing such agent to engage im 
and transact such business. The ap- 
plicant for such license shall file with 
the Insurance Commissioner his or her 
written application for a license author- 
izing him or her to engage in the gen- 
eral insurance business or any special 
line thereof which may lawfully be 
written in this state; and the applicant 
shall make sworn answers to such in- 
terrogatories as the Insurance Com- 
missioner may require on uniform forms 
and supplements prepared by him, 
which answers shall be vouched for by 
an official or representative of any in- 
surer lawfully authorized to transact 
business in this state, or by a licensed 
insurance agent of this state, setting 
forth: 

(a) That the applicant is personally 

known to him; 

(b) That the applicant has had ex- 











perience or instruction in the 
general or some mentioned spe- 
cial lines of insurance, surety or 
indemnity coverage; 

(c) That the applicant is of good 
business reputation and is worthy 
of a license. 


Section 4. It shall be the duty of 
the Insurance Commissioner, or his 
deputy, or any person he may desig- 
nate to represent him, to subject eacn 
first-time applicant for license and if 
he deems necessary any applicant for 
renewal of license, to examination as 
to his or her qualifications to act as 
such agent, and when the Insurance 
Commissioner is satisfied that the ap- 
plicant is of good business reputation 
and has had experience or training, or 
is otherwise qualified in said respec- 
tive lines of insurance, and is reason- 
ably familiar with the insurance laws 
of this state, and with the provisions, 
terms and conditions of the policies, or 
contracts he or she is proposing to 
solicit, negotiate or effect, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner shall issue to the 
applicaut au lusurance Ageuts License 
to transact business in this state on 
behalf of any insurer cert fying the ap- 
plicant’s naine. Such hceuse shall ex- 
PING SUMIAUY ON cio nc icacintuseea’s 
unless sooner revoked for cause by the 
Insurance Commissioner. ‘The fee to 
be paid to the Insurance Commissioner 
for each license issued shall be $...... 
Examination of any applicant for li- 
cense may be waived if in the opinion 
of the Commissioner the individual ts 
competent. 

Section 5. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner after twenty days notice of his 
intention so to do, given in writing to 
the agent and the company or com- 
panies represented by him or her, shall 
have the right to revoke any license 
in the event that investigation by him 
discloses the fact that it was obtained 
by fraud, or misrepresentation, or in 
the event that the interests of the in- 
surer or the insurable interests of the 
public are not properly served under 
said license. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall have the right immediately 
to suspend any license for cause. 

Within thirty days after the revoca- 
tion, suspension or refusal to license, 
the person aggrieved shall have the 
right to petition a court of record ot 
the county where the main office of the 
Insurance Department is located, to re- 
quire said Insurance Commissioner to 
show cause why the license should not 
be reinstated or issued. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, without conforming to the 
provisions of this Act to represent him- 
self or herself to be the agent of any 
insurer, or, as agent, to solicit, nego- 
tiate or effect any contracts of insur- 
ance, indemnity or surety, or renewal 
thereof, or to attempt to effect the same 
on persons, property, or insurable busi- 
ness activities or interests, located with- 
in, or transacted within this state. 





—_— 





Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JOSEPH A. 





STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
KELSEY, President 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








_ 

















We furnish insurance Engineering 
Fire and Compensation risks. 











CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 347—W 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


and Prevention Service gratis on 

















Section 7. Any person violating any 
of the provisions of this Act, shall, on 
conviction be fined not less than 
nor more than $ for 
each offense. 

Section 8. All laws or parts of, laws 
in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

The foregoing draft of a Suggested 
Uniform Agency Qualification Law con- 
tains the amendments suggested and 
adopted by the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention on December 5, 1922, as 
indicated. Otherwise the draft is as 
adopted and promulgated by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


The report of the Committee on Laws 
and Legislation of the Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention; in submitting 
the Act for the approval of the Con- 
vention, contained the following: 

“Your Committee are of opinion that 
the general tenets of the proposed uni- 
form law are in all ways commendable; 
that the various states now having It 
censure laws upon their statutes may 
find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of a part or parts of the pro- 
posed draft; that states have no li- 
censure restrictions will find it to thetr 
advantage to adopt the entire text of 
the Act.” 








Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Great American 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 
CAPITAL 








Western Department 
ba sy 1 H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592,997 
12,21 3. O 10.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON 


95 


DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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52 P. C. Assessment 
On Motor Car Mutua! 


AUTO FIRE RISKS 


INSURED 


Action Against Former Officials Recom- 
mended; Cost of Upkeep He'd 
Extravagant 
Through the recommendation of the 
Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department an assess 
ment of 52% will be levied against 
former policyholders of the Motor Car 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company to 
meet the deficits which the company 
has incurred. Further than that, tne 
state recommends that action be taken 
against former officials of the Company 
for extravagant expenditures and waste 
of the company’s assets. According to 
Colonel Stoddard’s report it was not 
the original cost of the Motor Car Mu- 
tual Fire which led to trouble but the 
upkeep of the management Following 


is a statement issued by the depart 
ment with reference to the concern’s 
affairs: 

“Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Stete Super 


intendent of Insurance, has levied upon 
the policyholders of the Motor Car Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Company an assess 
ment of 52 per centum of the premiums 
written in their policies and has callea 
10 per centum for immediate payment 
for the purpose of paying 100 per centum 
of all debts and winding up the affairs 
of the company. The report of the 
superintendent levying the assessment 
provides an equitable plan for levying 
and collecting the assessment The 
plan gives the policyholders an oppor 
tunity to save the expenses of collect 
ing the assessment, further expenses 
of liquidation and interest on the debts 

“The experience of the Insurance De 
partment in levying and collecting as 
sessments has shown, according to the 
report of Superintendent Stoddard, that 


the amounts of assessments invariably 
are greatly increased by the failure of 
members to pay promptly the auiounts 
assessed against them, thus compelling 
the state to institute suits and litigation 
numerous members to collect 
the assessment. This always results in 
heavy expenses. These expenses have 
been _liminated by the superintendent 
in making the first call of 10 per centum 
in the belief that the members will pay 
promptly and save the heavy expenses 
which delay and attempts by irrespon- 
sible policyholders to evade payment 
will entail upon them. 

“The assets in possession of the sup- 
erintendent, as shown by his report, 
amount to $31,009.71, of which $9,677.87 
is cash funds and $21,331.84 is uncol- 
lected premiums. 


against 


“The liabilities are: 
Total claims filed . $143,376.50 
Claims allowed «24 .ccsecses 21,268.05 
Claims disallowed 
Return premium claims..... 





30,823.3 


“The total amount to be raised by 
the assessment is $159,070.69. This 
amount is to be assessed upon the 
earned premiums, which aggregate 
$307.348.47. 

“The Motor Car Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was organized and in- 
corporated under Article 10-A of the 
Insurance Law of New York, permit- 


ting a thousand or more persons own- 
ing automobiles to organize a mutual 
company upon the assessment plan. 
The company commenced business on 
April 18, 1919, and was placed in the 
hands of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for liquidation on March 7, 1922, 
by an order of the Supreme Court made 
by Judge Newburger upon an applica- 
tion of the Superintendent of Insurance 
represented by the Attorney General 
from which it appeared the company 
was insolvent, and that it and a com- 
panion company had been organized by 
two promoters for the purpose of mak- 
ing profits for themselves, and that the 
affairs of the company had been con- 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Service Department 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


1 Liberty Street 




















ducted with that 


in mind. 


purpose paramount 


“The report of Superintendent Stoa- 
dard consists of 1,200 typewritten pages 
and shows that in determining the debts 
and liabilities he had investigated ana 
examined 892 claims filed against the 
company, and had computed the amount 
of the assessment due from each of the 
6,000 policyholders who are liable to 
assessment, all in the short time of 
seven months and at a remarkably low 
expense, only $6,488.62 having been ex- 
pended for expenses of liquidation. 

Max ©. Reinboth was president and 
Walter B. Renton was vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
and its principal office was located at 
50 John street, New York, N. Y., when 
the Superintendent of Insurance took 
possession of the company and its af- 
fairs and removed them to the Liquida- 
tion Bureau of the Insurance Depart- 
ment at 110 William street.” 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A, H, Hassinger, Ass’t Sec'y 
Jehn A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


‘Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capita! ...........§ 600,900 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
Total ...50.% .... $8,185,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 


’ 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ot Newark, B. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capitai ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000 

Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to triends and loyal agents 














TWO SUN APPOINTMENTS 





A. J. Hodson Heads Metropolitan De. 
partment; Dr. Galloway to Man- 
age Health and Accident 


Alfred J. Hodson, assistant manager 
of the metropolitan office of the Fidelity 


& Casualty, has been appointed head of 
the metropolitan department of the Sun 
Indemnity and has already begun the 
work of organizing his staff. J. Bruce 
Galloway, superintendent of the metro- 
politan accident and health department 
of the Globe Indemnity, has been named 
in charge of accident and health in the 
new Sun organization. He will assume 
his duties as of February 1. 

Mr. Hodson has been associated with 
the Frankfort, the Empire State Surety, 
the United States Casualty, the Aetna 
and the Fidelity & Casualty. He joined 
the F. & C. in 1917 as special agent 
assigned to the metropolitan office and 
was later made superintendent. He was 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
metropolitan office in 1921, 

Dr. Galloway was formerly associated 
with the medical department of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, leaving to accept 
a commercial position. He joined the 
Globe Indemnity in 1918 as superinten- 
dent of the accident and health depart- 
ment. He resigns to accept his new 
position with the Sun Indemnity. 





J. G. GOODELL’S NEW POST 

J. G. Goodell, formerly special agent 
of the Great American in the suburban 
New York field, and who is an author. 
ity on sprinklered business, has gone 
with the National Union and will be in 
the service department of that company 
at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Goodell has had a broad training 
along engineering lines, having been 
with the American Locomotive Works 
in its engineering department, and in 
the construction of heating and power 
plants. He was with the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association at Toronto 
for six months, then with the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange in its sprink- 
ler department for six years, and for 
the past two years has been with the 
Great American. His activities with 
the National Union will be along e2- 
gineering service lines. 








L. D. FORMAN AGENCY MOVES 

The Leslie D. Forman Agency (Wal- 
strum, Gordon & Forman), in the 
agency business in New York and 
Ridgewood, N. J., has removed to the 
ground floor of 70 Maiden Lane. The 
agency represents the automobile de- 
partment of the Atlas for the metro- 
politan district and also writes all 
classes of casualty insurance for the 
same territory. The Ridgewood office 
represents the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, National of Hartford, Boston, New 
ark Fire, Queen, Atlas, Rhode Island, 
and Northern of New York. 
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Undertakers Find 
It Hard to Thrive 


s0 THEY TURN TO INSURANCE 








Limelight Thrown Upon Applicants 
for Brokerage Licenses in 
Massachusetts 





It is now necessary in Massachusetts 
to advertise a notice that persons have 
applied to the Insurance Department 
for licenses as insurance brokers. Most 
of these ads have been printed in the 
“Standard,” of Boston, which has sud- 
denly found that printing an insurance 
paper (in Massachusetts) is not such 
an unenviable job after all. A glance 
at the business of applicants for brok- 
ers’ licenses made the second week in 
December is interesting, as it shows 
what kind of people are going into the 
insurance business, or want to go into 
it, in Massachusetts. Here are some of 
them: 

Thomas J. O’Brien, 53 Bainbridge 
street, Boston, automobile painting and 
upholstering. 

Dwight F. Kilgour, 16 Bloomfield 
street, Lexington, consulting engineer. 
Maurice §S. Rogers, 99 Townsend 
street, Roxbury, real estate. 

Helena V. O’Brien, 170 Irving street, 
Framingham, law student. 

Herman Nevins Appelman, 813 Bea- 
con street, Boston, clerk in insurance 
office. 

Arthur A. Marshall, 12 Berwick road, 
Lexington, undertaking. 

Ralph H. Marshall, 8 Hancock avenue, 
Lexington, undertakers’ assistant and 
real estate, 

Samuel A. Fuller, Jr., 78 Harvard ave- 
wue, Brookline, unemployed. 

Rawson C. Jenkins, Palmer avenue, 
Falmouth, tax collector, real estate and 
insurance. 

Clemente Hernandez, 82 Chestnut 
street, Waltham, managing printing 
business. 

George A. Haynes, 361 Cherry street, 
West Newton, banking. 





COMMERCE DOUBLES CAPITAL 





Declares Stock Dividend of $200,000; 
1922 Most Successful Year in 
Company’s History 





The Commerce Insurance Company of 
Albany, N. Y., announces the declara- 
tion of a 100% stock dividend to stock- 
lolders, thus increasing the capital from 
$200,000 to $400,000. The year that has 
jist closed has been the most success- 
ll one in the history of the company, 
«cording to official announcements, 
with assets, reserves and net surplus 
laving all shown substantial gains. The 
stock dividend was declared at a meet- 
ig of the board of directors held De- 
tmber 18. It was taken out of the sur- 
lus for stockholders of record on De- 
tember 30, 

The Commerce was incorporated in 
‘39, with a capital stock of $200,000, 
‘hich was in 1865 increased by sub- 
“tiptions at par to $400,000. In 1871, 
lle to the great Chicago fire, wherein 
he company’s losses exceeded $450,000, 
'Scapital became impaired and $100,000 
iinew stock, known as the “Chicago 
Ste,” was offered for subscription to 
‘ockholders and, promptly accepted, 
ereby restoring the capital to the orig- 
tal $200,000. On May 1, 1889, upon 
‘ewal of the company’s charter, this 
{10,000 was returned to the stockhold- 
Sin the form of a 50% cash dividend. 





Sterling Pile withdrew the first of 
‘Month as a general partner in the 

of Slosson & Smyth and has be- 
Me associated with Johnson & 
tigging, 





te S. Bartow, president of the Queen, 





‘bending a few days in the South. 
\, Will visit Cuba before returning to 
*¥ York, 




















ORGANIZED 
1853 











1923 


A New Year is here bringing with it new 
opportunities for local insurance agent to 


that 
essential commodity—insurance protection. 


provide property-owners with very 


Let your New Year resolution be the 
decision to plant firmly in the minds of your 
present and prospective assureds, an appre- 
ciation of the service you have to offer them, 
first having yourself made that service bet- 


ter than it ever was before. 


America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company can be depended upon 


to work with you, as usual. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 











Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 











STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 

















Militant Bulletin Of 
Pennsylvania Ass’n 


SUGGESTS RETURN OF SUPPLIES 





It’s Solution of Annex Question; Pays 
Respects to Finance Company 
Auto Writers 





The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents takes up the cudgels on 
many subjects in its current bulletin. 
Here is what it has to say on four or 
five subjects: 

“If the companies do not make any 
attempt to reduce the ‘acquisition cost,’ 
first, by discontinuing the underwriters 
agencies entirely, which the commis- 
sioners say are being conducted at an 
excessive cost; second, by cutting out 
those agents not qualified and not en- 
gaged in the business full time; third, 
if one and two are complied with, then 
if it is necessary to reduce the commis- 
sions to a reasonable point, the local 
agent will be found heartily agreeable. 
If these suggestions are not complied 
with, then the insurance commissioners 
will be prompted to adopt in their re- 
spective states some sort of control that 
will bring about the desired results. We 
hope that this latter procedure will not 
take place and the companies and their 
agents will adjust these matters them- 
selves. 

“Only one thing to do with an under- 
writers agency, and that is to ship the 
supplies from whence they came, then 
another one is to discontinue placing 
risks with offices representing under- 
writers agencies. The cost of insurance 
to the public must come down. The 
insurance commissioners say that the 
underwriters agencies is one great cause 
for the cost of insurance going up. Let’s 
get at the cause, 

“Agent A is very much interested in 
having Agent B discontinue represent- 
ing a so-called automobile finance com- 
pany. We understand that certain in- 
surance companies offer insurance at a 
greatly reduced cost to concerns of this 
nature—‘something special, you know.’ 
After a talk with Agent B, our griev- 
ance committee report that Agent A is 
operating his agency in precisely the 
same manner, only worse. Agent B 
says that Agent A has placed his com- 
panies and accepts business from an 
office operated by a finance corporation. 

“The credit evil has driven more good 
agents out of business than failure to 
write business. Thirty days is long 
enough to allow a policy to be out. 
Each local insurance club in every town 
in this state could control the situation. 
Each member should get busy and put 
the thirty-day limit into operation. 
Write Secretary and Treasurer Walter 
H. Bennett, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, for suggestions.” 

Extracts from a letter written by 
President Biddle: ‘We are heartily in 
accord with the attitude which you take 
in this open letter regarding re-insuring 
of mutuals and reciprocals. I have been 
inquiring diligently among the special 
agents, with whom I come in contact, 
about this condition. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we really had a huge and 
powerful agents’ organization who, 
while not attempting to intimidate the 

company, yet at the same time could 
show them that they must be consid- 
ered in matters of this kind, if they in- 
tend to retain the good wishes of the 
insurance agents. What fools we agents 
be, when we are indifferent to the possi- 
bility of a real organization such as the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, affiliated as it is with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
composed of 10,000 of the best insur- 
ance agents in America.” 


Helen Gregg Green, well known writer 
of inspirational matter, and who has 
contributed to such papers as the “La- 
dies’ Home Journal,” Pittsburgh “Chris- 
tian Advocate” and the “Child Welfare 
Journal,” is the wife of an insurance 
man. She lives in Cambridge, Ohio. 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








Zacher a Trustee Of 
Scottish U. & N. 


TREASURER 





OF TRAVELERS 





Fills Place Vacated By Death of 
Senator Bulkeley; Life Men on 
Fire Boards 





According to announcements from 
the United States Manager J. H. Vree- 
land, of the Scottish Union & National, 
L. Edmund Zacher, vice-president and 
treasurer of The Travelers Insurance 
Company, has been made one of the 
trustees of the U. S. branch of the 
company. The appointment was made 
by the directors of the Scottish Union 
& National and fills the place vacatea 
by the death of Morgan G. Bulkeley. 

Other trustees of the Scottish Union 
& National are Meigs H. Whaples, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany and Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

L. F. Butler, president, John L. Way, 
vice-president and Arthur L. Shipman 
a director are other Travelers men who 
are directors of fire companies. These 
three being members of the board of 
directors of the Aetna (fire) Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Zacher is a Hartford boy being 
graduated from the Hartford High 
School in 1895. He entered the employ 
of the Charter Oak National Bank, but 
transferred in a few months to the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, with 
which he remained for nine years. He 
went to the Travelers as secretary to 
the president. In November, 1910, he 
became assistant treasurer and late 
treasurer and then .a year ago was 
named a vice-president. He is also a 
director of the Travelers Insurance 
Company and treasurer and a director 
of the Travelers Indemnity Company, 
a director of the Travelers Bank and 
Trust Company and of the Connecticut 
River Banking Company, a trustee of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany and the Society for Savings and 
a director in other companies. 





DEAD FROM HEART TROUBLE 

John I. Smith, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Farmers’ Fire of York, 
Pa., died of heart trouble last week. 
He was seventy-six years of age and a 
former resident of Wrightsville, Pa. 


Royal Prince Sells 
Life Insurance Here 


BRAGANZA WITH PAIGE 


Husband of Anita Stewart Joins His 
Brother-in-Law in Brokerage 
Firm 


& CO. 


Prince Miguel de Braganza, eldest 
son of the pretender to the throne of 
Portugal is selling life insurance for 
the brokerage firm of John, C. Paige & 
Co. at its New York office. 

The son of Dom Miguel Braganza and 
grandson of King Miguel, who reigned 
over Portugal from 1823 to 1834, is work- 
ing on a commission basis where his 
brother-in-law, William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Jr., is a member of the firm. 
Other partners include A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., Hamilton Fish, Jr., Walter 
Beinecke, Leonard Dammann, Joseph 
Krischker, George FEF. McGuire and 
Samuel 8. Christy. 


“I like it first rate,” said the Prince, 


“though I suppose the reason [ happened 


into the insurance business, which is 
really a special line, was because of my 
brother-in-law’s connection with it. I 
felt, however, that I must do something 
because it seems that nearly every one 
over here does work.” 

According to the office force; the 
Prince reports punctually every morn- 
ing and doesn’t try to “beat” the clock 
at night, working under the same rules 
and regulations that govern the other 
business solicitors for the corporation. 

His marriage to Anita Stewart in 
1909, at Tulloch Castle, Scotland, wa» 
a brilliant event after royal complica- 
tions over the status of Miss Stewart 
had been smoothed out by a _ patent 
from Emperor Francis Joseph, which 
gave the American girl the rank of 
Princess until the wedding was over. 
Miss Stewart was reported to have re- 
ceived a wedding gift of $2,000,000 from 
her mother, Mrs. James Henry Smith, 
who obtained a South Dakota divorce 
from Rhinelander Stewart in 1906, mar- 
rying James Henry “Silent” Smith sub- 
sequently. Mr. Smith died in 1907 while 
on his honeymoon in Japan. 

The Portuguese pretender opposed 
his son’s marriage, but yielded when 
Prince Miguel renounced his rights in 
favor of his younger brother, Prince 
Francis Joseph. The pretender was 
present at the ceremony in the historic 
Scottish castle. 











ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



































O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 








W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











Tone Down Report Of 
Samuel Untermyer 


SOME PERSONAL ABUSE CUT OUT 








Lockwood Committee Has Heated Ses- 
sion; Gov. Smith Says Little 
About Insurance 





There was a merry row in the Lock- 
wood Committee, according to The East- 
ern Underwriter’s Albany correspon- 
dent, when the committee saw the draft 
of his insurance recommendations which 
the committee is supposed to make to 
the Legislature. As a result of the row 
much of the vituperation in the report 
was eradicated, and some of the teeth 
drawn out. The Lockwood counsel tried 
to keep as much of his personal abuse 
of insurance officials in the report as 
possible. 

Both the Lockwood committee and 
the labor people will have bills intro- 
duced for an exclusive state fund except 
in the case of municipalities who may 
elect to become self-insurers. There is 
a possibility that the casualty compan» 
ies may be able to obtain a five years’ 
period of grace in which to prepare for 
the contingency of not being permitted 
to do compensation here. 

At the office of the Lockwood Com- 
mittet counsel The Eastern Underwriter 
was informed on Wednesday that the 
report was not ready yet. 

Governor Smith in his message to the 
Legislature did not have much to say 
about insurance and those who have 
feared that he might come out for the 
state fund proposition breathed easier, 
although they are not out of the woods 
yet. There are some people in Tam- 
many who are strong for the state fund, 
not being indifferent to the jobs it 
would create. The people of the state 
are more indifferent, judging by the fact 
that only 8% of them are insured in 
the fund. 

The only reference to insurance made 
by Governor Smith was this paragraph: 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
imposes a quasi-judicial function on the 
department and it should be impartially 
administered. Delay defeats the ends 
of justice; prompt payment of claims to 
injured workmen is a necessity. More 


equitable compensation should be grant- 
ed. There should also be a reduction 
of the non-compensated waiting period 
after accident. There should be removed 
from the law any existing provision that 
makes possible or results in direct get- 
tlements of any kind between injured 
men and women and insurance com- 
panies. This is indefensible in view of 
the history of this act and never results 
in anything but loss to the injured man 
or woman.” 





ADDS TO RICHMOND STAFF 


Several additions to the staff of the 
newly established branch department 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar. 
anty at Richmond are as follows: Frank 
W. Twupack, claim manager; J. &, 
Whitmeyer, superintendent of casualty; 
J. H. Cooper, cashier and auditor. All 
the appointments were effective Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Twupack was formerly with 
the General Accident in New York. Mr, 
Whitmeyer was formerly with the Trav- 
elers in Rochester, N. Y., and more re- 
cently with the same company in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Cooper was previously with 
the Adams Grain and Provision Com- 
pany, Richmond. P. M. Fitzgerald, 
surety underwriter of the branch de- 
partment of the U. S. F. and G. at Rich- 
mond, was transferred to that city from 
the branch department of the company 
at New Orleans several -weeks ago. E. 
Leslie Spence, Jr., general agent at 
Richmond for the company for many 
years, is manager of the branch de 
partment. 





CLAYTON PLATT RETIRES 

Clayton Platt, well-known as a leat- 
ing member of Platt, Fuller & Co., ma- 
rine underwriters for several companies, 
including the Insurance Company of 
North America, is retiring from busi- 
ness as of January 1. For over forty- 
nine years he has been connected with 
the underwriting agency. His father, 
Charles Platt, was president formerly 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America. Many regrets are expressed 
that Mr. Platt has decided to forsake 
active associations in the marine dis- 
trict. 





OSCAR W. SMITH MARRIED 
Oscar W. Smith, marine underwriter 
and vice-president of United States 
Lloyds, Inc., was married December 28 
to Miss Ruth H. Maynard, of Somer 
ville, Mass. 





110 WILLIAM STREET 


| United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co. N. Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp. 
New York 


San Francisco, California 
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Holds Bank Agencies 
Are Now aNecessity 


OPPOSES DONALDSON RULING 








Problem of the Small Community Not 
Provided For; Principle Good 
But Not Workable 





A contributor to the “Baltimore Un- 
derwriter” takes«issue with the recent 
ruling of Commissioner Thomas B. Don- 
aldson of Pennsylvania, on bank agen- 
cies, in which he gays: 

The ruling made May 1, 1922, by the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania, 
that no application for license from a 
first-time applicant who was cashier or 
employe of a State or Federal bank 
would be considered, has received much 
publicity and few, if any, criticisms. 

Following this decision an open letter 
appeared October 8, 1922, by Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, to an attorney in Phila- 
delphia who questioned the legality of 
the ruling. 

Mr. Donaldson sets forth very clearly 
and forcibly the fact that insurance has 
become a highly specialized business, 
and that no agent can give the insur- 
ance service required in a community 
without giving his full time and atten- 
tion to it. This fact is set forth so 
admirably in Mr. Donaldson’s letter 
that it could be read with interest and 


profit by every insurance agent. Evi- 
dently the writer has high ideals of 
insurance, its necessity, and the service 
which it renders. Further he is a firm 
believer in specialization in both insur- 
ance and banking. In his judgment 
bank agencies are as bad for banks as 
for insurance. 

Mr. Donaldson holds emphatically to 
certain principles in insurance. One of 
these is that the business or profession 
of insurance requires the undivided 
time and attention of the insurer. A 
part-timer, whether he be in the bank- 
ing business or in any other industry, 
cannot give the adequate insurance ser- 
vice which the public requires. 

In the application of this principle, 
the Insurance Department made a rul- 
ing, to wit, that it would not license a 
bank insurance agent. No doubt Mr. 
Donaldson will consistently obey the 
law. A principle is a good thing, but a 
ruling or law of action may be a bad 
thing, and will be so, if followed slav- 
ishly and if the fact be ignored that 
there are always exceptions in which 
the following of the law will defeat in- 
stead of further the desired object. 

It is easier to make a ruling and to 
stick to it, than to follow a principle. 
In applying a principle every case must 
be judged on its merits. The applica- 
tion of the principle requires work and 
study which can be saved by a ruling. 
Under the ruling when the bank cashier 
applies for an insurance license the 
only reply is, “’Tis not in the bond.” 

The “ruling” referred to ignores the 
fact of the comparatively recent develop- 
ment of the business or profession of 
insurance. Because of its recent and 
marvelously rapid growth insurance has 
hot had time to adapt itself to condi- 
tions. One of the greatest problems is 
the difficulty of obtaining men compe- 
tent to act as its representatives. In- 
surance companies are frequently driven 
by necessity to bank employes whose 
banking experience serves well in insur- 
ance. 

Further a limited population makes 
it often impossible for an insurance 
agent to make a living by devoting 
himself exclusively to insurance. Phy- 
sicians, clergymen, lawyers and bust- 
hess men in small communities are 
driven by necessity to have side-lines. 





Af THIS TIME of good cheer 

when the warm cordial in- 
fluence of the Christmas Spirit 
is abroad, it gives us pleasure 
to extend to all the Season’s 
hearty greetings and generous 
good wishes for a Happy Christ- 


mas and Prosperous New Year. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











Recommend Three 
New Burglary Forms 


COMPANY COMMITTEE ACTION 





President Butler to Call Another Meet. 
‘ing of Companies to Consider 
Report 





The committee of representatives of 
companies writing burglary insurance 
in the United States has recommended 
the adoption of three new residence 
burglary forms.’ The bureau forms 
were considered in conjunction with 
the “F. & C.” forms with the result 
that the three present new features. 

A residence burglary form with or 
without the 80% coverage clause is the 
first. The second limits insurance on 
jewelry, sterling silver and furs to 25% 
or 50%; and the third carries the hun- 
dred dollar limitation on sterling silver 
and single articles of jewelry or fur. 

Resolutions have been adopted by 
the committee recommending that com- 
panies apply for membership in the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The representatives also 
recommend the employment of an in- 
dependent body to rate all burglary 
risks. Some companies inserted the 
reservation that no existing organiza- 
tion be named in the report. Fred 
S. Garrison, of the Travelers, is chair- 
man of the committee. 


Desirable as is specialization, it is 
limited as a rule, to populous centers. 

The suggestion that the full-time in- 
surance agent in the nearby town is 
the solution of the problem of insur- 
ance in small communities will nor 
answer. The insurance agent must be 
“on the job.” Insurance needs cannot 
be properly met by: an insurance agent 
20 miles distant. A small community 
will be more satisfactorily served by a 
bank insurance agent than by a full- 
time insuror living in a distant part 
of the country. 

Instead of being governed by a ruling 
on this subject, it would be better if 
the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania would be guided by the principle 
that the ideal of insurance requires the 
undivided time and attention of its 
representatives, but that conditions 
exist which at present make it impos- 
sible to always realize the ideal. Every 
application for a banks agency should 
be considered on its merits. Are the 
insurance necessities of the community 
in question already provided for or are 
tha conditions such as to make a bank 
agency necessary? The “ruling” ought 
to be rescinded and there should be a 
conservative and judicious application 
of the principle involved. 

It is rather difficult in the light of 
the strenuous position of the Pennsyl- 
vania commissioner, to understand why 
he should carefully state that existing 
hank agencies will not be disturbed. 
Why not? When their licenses expire 
why should they be renewed in every 
instance? Why should squatters’ claims 
be recognized? Are the squatters who 
have pre-empted the ground so sacred 
that they cannot be questioned? Why 
should not the applicants for renewals 
be considered in the light of the prin- 
ciple so ably set forth by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Commissioner? 

Shall the disadvantages connected 


‘with bank agencies be perpetuated 


merely because of a disinclination to 
disturb existing relations? 

If Mr. Donaldson needs a ruling in 
order to realize his high ideals of in- 
surance, we suggest that instead of the 
present inadequate one, a ruling be 
made that no bank insurance agencies 
shall be licensed, or renewed, unless 
their necessity to meet the insurance 
requirements of the community be 
shown. This would make more work 
for the Insurance Department, but it 
would be labor well spent. 
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Manual Unfamiliarity 
Loses Numerous Risks 


IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 








Agent Must Have Knowledge of Sched- 
ules and Definite Purpose in 
Soliciting Such Lines 


By R. S. KEELER 


It requires considerable temerity upon 
the part of an office man to essay teach- 
ing’) salesmanship to insurance’ agents, 
who as a Class are presumed to be sales- 
men, but I count upon my habit of 
observation and analysis to guide me in 
pointing out the essential qualifications 
of good salesmanship in this line of 


insurance and in pointing out the most 
fruitful causes of failure. 


A good working knowledge of the 
manual of rules and rates and its appli- 
cation to individual risks is of primary 
importance. In type that looks easy, 
but in practice it is anything but easy— 
it comprehends the correct analysis of 
the individual risk and its sub-division 
into proper classifications and then some 
more, because if the risk is one that is 
subject to schedule rating and/or ex- 
perience rating, the success of the agent 
in securing and holding it may depend 
upon his knowledge of the schedule and 
experience rating plans and their appli- 
cation to the particular risk under con: 
sideration. 

Requires Considerable Study 


Casual reading of the manual and of 
the schedule and experience rating 
plans will not convert an indifferent 
insurance agent into a successful sales- 
man of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. The task will require consider- 
able study. The faculty of analysis 
must be cultivated and applied if the 
agent would achieve success in the 
classification and rating of workmen’s 
compensation risks and this cannot be 
accomplished by a mere Casual reading 
of the manual and of the schedule and 
experience rating plans. 


During two or three years immediate- 
ly following the advent of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, many classifi- 
cations not previously thought of were 
erected for the purpose of taking care 
of risks which had theretofore been spe- 
cially classified and rated by carrying 
companies which wrote the employers’ 
liability insurance upon these risks, but 
at the present time the pendulum is 
swinging the other way and the ten- 
dency is distinctly in the direction of 
reducing the number of classifications. 
This will increase rather than diminish 
the difficulty in correctly classifying 
Many of the risks which insurance 
agents will be called upon to classify 
and rate, and it will furthermore em- 
Phasize the importance of careful 
analysis and likewise application of the 
experience rating plan to the end that 
individual risks assigned to analogous 
groups may have exact justice in the 
matter of rating. 


In New York 


Here in New York, where a work- 
men’s compensation law has been in 
effect since July 1, 1914, and the insured 
tisks have been repeatedly inspected by 
their carriers and also have been in- 
spected by the Rating Board for classifi- 
cation and rating purposes, our engi- 
neering staff is finding improperly class- 
ified and rated risks upon which em- 
Dloyers have been paying premiums con- 
siderably in excess of what they should 
have paid. That mis-classification is a 
much more frequent occurrence in 
States not having bureau inspections, 
80es without saying. 

Next to an intimate knowledge of the 
Manual and the schedule and experi- 
ence rating plans as an essential to suc- 
cessful salesmanship, I would place pur- 
pose—a well defined purpose and not a 
Mere desire to succeed,’ because desire 
8 only a counterfeit of purpose. The 
agent who is prompted by mere desire 
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works spasmodically and knocks at 
many doors that remain closed to him. 
The bee and the spider visit the same 
flower, but while one brings away honey 
the other only brings poison. 

Personal conviction and confidence in 
his own ability to accomplish his pur- 
pose are likewise essential to good 
salesmanship upon the part of the in- 
surance agent and since belief in one’s 
self is cumulative, success will soon 
become a habit. 


Every line of human endeavor has its 
uninviting features, but as a rule those 
features which seem uninviting are fea- 
tures not thoroughly understood and if 
there is real purpose actuating the sales- 
man, he will redouble his efforts to ob- 
tain mastery over circumstances which 
one without purpose might seek to 
avoid. 


Agents lose comparatively unimpor- 
tant risks. for reasons which need not 
be considered here, but the loss of the 
more important risks may invariably be 
traced to unfamiliarity with the manual, 
with the schedule rating or the experi- 
ence rating plan or all these combined, 
and not infrequently to the failure to 
appreciate the importance of a definite 
purpose in the solicitation of workmen's 
compensation insurance. 





Fred D. Jones, one of New York's 
most experienced company brokerage 
men, has returned to the America Fore 
group to manage the new brokerage 
department of the Continental Under- 
writers, Phenix Underwriters and the 
Farmers Insurance Company. This de- 
partment was opened January 2, and 
is located on the twenty-third floor ot 
80 Maiden Lane. Mr. Jones has had 
wide experience with the Frelinghuy- 
sen companies, as manager of the brok- 
erage department of the American 
Eagle, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, 
and later with the Fireman’s Fund. 








PRAISES W. H. BENNETT 

In a New Year’s greeting to members 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents President Case among 
other things praises Secretary Walter 
H. Bennett. Along this line he says: 

“The efficient work of Walter H. Ben- 
nett, our secretary-treasurer, deserves 
your special attention and your sincere 
thanks. Few of our members realize 
the vast amount of detail that he is 
daily obliged to care for. Only those 
of you who have carefully read his an- 
nual report to the Hot Springs Conven- 
tion can have the slightest conception 
of the importance of his service. In 
addition to the care and supervision of 
the New York office his advice and 
counsel are constantly sought by local 
agents, local boards and state officials 
in every section of the country. He 
and his associates merit your apprecia- 
tion.” 





WITH COMMERCIAL UNION 

J. W. Warnshuis, manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Underwriters Ad- 
justing Company, of Chicago, has been 
appointed metropolitan district adjuster 
for ali companies of the Commercial 
Union group. He was appointed a spe- 
cial agent in [llinois in 1900 and took 
a leading part in all field activities 
there and in lowa for a number of years. 
After leaving the field Mr. Warnshuis 
became an independent adjuster. Dur- 
iny the war he was connected with the 
Intelligence Division of the Department 
of Justice. He was connected with the 
Milwaukee branch of the Underwriters 
Adjusting Company until the St. Louis 
office was opened. He resigns as man- 
ager of this branch to accept his new 
post. 





Charles A. Osborne, formerly real es- 
tate and insurance agent of Keysville, 
Va., has been reappointed commissioner 
























of state hospitals and ex-officio state 
Walter Carter, general attorney of purchasing agent for a term of four 
the Royal, sailed Tuesday for Europe. years beginning March 1, 1923. 
Li C ity 
OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 
Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN 


ALL ITS BRANCHES 





ISSUES NEW BURGLARY FORM 





Giobe Competes With New Policy 
Offered By the National 
Surety 





The Globe Indemnity has announced 
a new burglary policy designed especial- 
ly for the small householder and per- 
sons of moderate means. In its essen- 
tials it is an exact duplicate of the pol- 
icy issued recently by the National Sur- 
ety, thus bringing competition into the 
field. The rates quoted appear to meet 
those of the National exactly and the 
Globe is offering a $500 policy where the 
National advertised the $1,000 size. 

The limitation clause which was so 
widely and critically discussed by bur- 
glary men is reproduced word for word 
in the Globe policy as follows: 

$100 on any article of jewelry, prec- 
ious stones, watches, articles made of 
gold, platinum, fur or articles made 
principally of fur. 

Burglary men questioned the inter- 
pretation of that as to whether the 
words “any article” referred to watches, 
furs, precious stones, etc., or merely to 
the word “jewelry.” Some of them 
maintain that it is anomalous and sub- 
ject to either interpretation, thereby 
leaving the company a loophole through 
which to avoid large losses. A liberal 
interpretation of this clause or the in- 
sertion of the words before each of the 
classifications would add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the policy. 


TAKE EMPLOYES INTO FIRM 


Booker & Kinnaird of Louisville, Adopt 
Policv of Rewardina Loyal 
Members of Staff 


The brokerage firm of Booker & Kin- 
naird, of Louisville, Ky., has adopted 
the policy of taking into the firm em- 
ployes who have through long service 
and loyalty demonstrated their value to 
the organization. On January first there 
was added to the membership Miss 
W. P. Taylor who has been with Booker 
& Kinnaird since they started and 
Joseph F. Lutz who has been with the 
firm for ten years. The other members 
are W. F. Booker, Austin Kinnaird and 
W. G. Munn. In a statement to the 
Booker & Kinnaird “family” the firm 
says: 

“Once started this plan will be fol- 
lowed to its conclusion. No amount of 
money can buy an interest in Booker & 
Kinnaird, but those of our ‘fighting 
forces’ who want to get in have an 
opportunity.” 

It has been the intention, of the firm 
for some time to work out a plan where- 
bv those among the employes resvonsi- 
ble for the growth of the business 
should share in the profits and after 
considering various plans, the present 
one was adopted. 

L. H. Lippincott, formerly office man- 
ager of the publicity department. has 
recently been advanced to the position 
of chief of service, in charge of the 
various forms of advertising co-opera- 
tion rendered by that department to 
agents of the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies. The idea of assisting agents 
with their local advertising has been 
developed systematically by the Aetna 
during the last year or two with the 
result that it. now has one, of the most 
comprehensive services of this nature 
supplied by any insurance company to 
its agents. The assistance rendered in- 
cludes practically every form of pub- 
licity, including newspaper advertising, 
movie slides, window and booth dis- 
plays, a pictorial poster service and a 
house organ service. The hearty re 
sponse on the part of agents indicates 
that they value and appreciate the help 
that is being given them by the Aetna 
Companies. In fact so rapidly is the 
demand for these services increasing 
that the publicity department has with 
difficulty kept pace in personnel and 
equipment. A total of nineteen people 
are now employed in this department, 
which is under the immediate direction 
of S. F. Withe, assistant director of 
publicity. 
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America Fore—1922 


URING 1922—a year marked by successful attainment for the 
America Fore Companies—the following have been the most 
prominent developments: 


Financial Expansion—The increase of the Fidelity-Phenix cash capital 
to $5,000,000 and the Farmer’s increase in capital and surplus to 
$500,000 each makes for greater financial strength. 


Broadening of FARMER’S Scope—The Farmers has extended its opera- 
tions to Eastern and additional Middle Western States. 


The New Chicago Building— Activities of our companies in the Western 
field will be given greater impetus upon the completion in 1923 of the 
America Fore Building in the new “North Side” business section of 
Chicago. Consistent growth of our business in the West has made this 
building necessary. 


New Home on Coast—The acquisition of our new building on the Pacific — 


Coast and the decision to establish separate offices for the Continental 
and Farmers under one management and the Fidelity-Phenix and 
American Eagle under another, assures a most complete and efficient 
handling of Pacific Coast business. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


HOME OFFICE The CONTINENTAL HENRY EVANS 
80 Maiden Lane FARMERS of IOWA Chairman of the 
New York, N. Y. FIDELITY-PHENIX Boards 


Fire Insurance Companies 
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This is a talk on hiring salesmen. 

I expect many men may differ with 
my views, yet these thoughts are not 
presented by one who is entirely lack- 
ing in broad, personal experience in hir- 
ing and firing selling representatives. 

I’ve done that for years and am doing 
it now, although I take a brief recess 
now and then to write an article for 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

My contention is that in seeking to 
hire men for the firing line in any line 
of commercial endeavor, altogether too 
much emphasis is placed on locating 
those who have had previous selling 
experience. 

Scarcely any rule exists to which 
there are not exceptions, but speaking 
by and large, the sales chap who is out 
of a job or whom you can hire away 
from someone else is, in my experience, 
worth but little in his new environment. 

A New York Ad 

Recognizing this fact, I lately pub- 
lished the following want ad in a metro- 
peetan newspaper. What do you think 
of it? 

WANTED 


A man who has enough confidence in himself 
to call on local manufacturers and explain a 
business proposition. 

Call it selling if you like, though the man 
we want need never have sold anything. 

What we require is a orker who is not 
afraid of men. or himself—a chap who natively 
possesses the fighting instincts which, coupled 
with what he daily learns, will eventually make 
him a real success. 

Age or past experience does not matter, but 
a clean record and old-fashioned honesty and 
sincerity are essential. 

The starting salary is $1§0 per month. 

In reptying give complete information about 
yourself and your past experience. 


Indeed you might get your superinten- 
dent of agencies to say what he thinks 
of it without at first informing him as 
to the results it produced. 

I'll tell you about these in a few min- 
utes, but first I want to explain why I 
wrote the advertisement in this fashion. 
Thousands Feel Urgé to Get Outside 

I figured that there are in this coun- 
try thousands of men occupying all 
sorts of inside jobs, who have the urge 
to get outside and cut their initials in 
the big oak tree of success, but never 
have seen their way clear to try it. Not 
only have they the urge, but many of 
them have the latent capacity if they 
were given a real chance, proper en- 
couragement, a bit of money to tempo- 
rarily keep the wolf from the door and 
first-class direction, a8 well as personal, 
interested and intelligent superinten- 
dence. 

Such men may be engineers, foremen, 
lawyers, doctors, telegraph operators, 
machinists, credit men, able seamen, 
lumberjacks, ticket choppers, grocery 
clerks or those engaged in a hundred 
other occupations; individuals who are 
restive in their souls; men who have 
heard and read about the success of 
others in selling and promotion fields 
and have secretly resolved if ever the 
opportunity comes their way to get out 
and then get in and make good. 

Somehow or other many so-called 
orthodox salesmen finally get the idea 
that they are so essential—they have 
for years constructed such a colossal 
Colosseum of ego that they feel as 
though the earth might cease to re- 
Volve and all business perish from it if 

yY any chance they should suddenly 
come incapacitated. 

On several sad occasions I have had 
such persons working for me, wondered 
how I would get rid of them, devoutly 
hoped that they might some day, meta- 
Dhorically speaking, break their necks 
or inherit money and retire, and when 
one of my competitors finally hired 
them away, I was as happy and jubilant 
88 though I had been successfully sepa- 


rated from a bad appendix and was 
recuperating from the operation at 
Palm Beach, for my emancipation pro- 
clamation had been signed and put into 
effect, and besides I knew that said 
competitor was shortly to experience 
some severe jolts. 

Yes, and the experienced salesman 
who shows up splendidly during the 
first interview and not quite so good 
during the second (though you finally 
decide to hire him and take a chance)— 
he was so often a disappointment that 
at last in desperation I decided to en- 
tirely change my tactics, hence the 
advertisement referred to. 


Results 


Now as to the results. 

I received over a hundred replies 
from men who never had sold anything 
in their lives, but who, for the most 
part, looked good. 

Out of this lot I hired seven, put 
them through a reasonable course of 
training sprouts, and six of them made 
good. 

How does that sound? 

Now please don’t get the idea that I 
think I am springing a brand new idea 
in the above, but at least there may be 
some folks who haven’t given this plan 
the attention it well deserves, and to 
all such I heartily recommend that it 
be given a fair trial. 

It seems to me that the, results may 
easily prove my contention that there 
are in this country a lot of good sales- 
mem who haven’t yet found it out— 
“mute” and as yet “inglorious Miltons” 
who may be chased out into .the sun- 
shine of sales activity and by means 
of a little patient and friendly tutoring 
be developed into real producers of 
business. 

Only last week I was talking with an 
insurance executive who told me that 
one of his best producers was, only a 
few years ago, a collector for a cheap 
instalment house. This insurance man 
literally picked him out of the gutter 
of mediocre occupation and gave him a 
chance. 

This executive further stated that at 
least he knew this man was used to 
meeting strangers and successfully per- 
suading them to “come across,” like- 
wise that hard, regular, systematic 
work had become second nature to him. 
So after looking over his credentials 
and finding them O. K., he decided to 
employ him as an agent. 

How Schwab and Carnegie Started 

One of the best men on the writer’s 
sales force was formerly the leader of 
an orchestra at a comparatively small 
hotel in a Western city, while another 
was formerly a clerk in a steamship 
office. 

We all know that St. Paul was merely 
a scholar before he waded into Greece 
and sold a new religion to the high- 
brows of Athens, while Carnegie, one of 
the best steel salesmen of the century, 
was recruited from the ranks of the 
Western Union’s messengers. 

Charlie Schwab was a puddler in a 
steel mill before he became one of the 
best salesmen in this or any other coun- 
try and “Bill” Wilson, of Cleveland. the 
biggest writer in casualty lines of in- 
surance for three thousand miles, tells 
me he yanked himself out of a small 
office job to follow the gypsy trail of 
salesmanship. 

In fact the woods are full of potential- 
ly good salesmen, but it’s been my ex- 
perience we never can smoke them out 
by advertising for World Beaters, be- 
cause, Demmit, these “insiders” don't 
yet know they are salesmen, so it never 
occurs to them to answer our whistle; 
when they hear the call they think we 


want nothing but trained sales Pointers, 
yet most of those we select often turn 
out to be merely “Setters.” 
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LEGAL LIABILITY COVER 








Special Form of Water Damage Policy 
Which is Sold by Many 
Agents 





That special forms offered under the 
water damage policy covering legal lia- 
bility of the building owner are selling 
well is one statement made by Walter 
G. Keyser, of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, in an article published by 
“Western Insurance Review.” 

Continuing he says: 

“This was devised to take the burden 
of litigation off the shoulders of the 
defendant when suit is brought againsu 
him for recovery from damage to prop- 
erty of others as a result of water 
leakage. 

“While it may be that building own- 
ers become litigious more frequently 
than their tenants, it should not be 
overlooked that the latter, through his 
own or employes’ carelessness or negli- 
gence, may become the defendants in 
suits resulting from the wetting down 
of merchandise. The rate for this form 
of insurance also varies with the con- 
ditions of the building.” 





STOLEN CAR DECISION 





Owners Can Get Damages for Wear and 
Tear of Cars in Hands of 
Thieves 





Owners of automobiles are entitled to 
damages from insurance companies for 
wear and tear on cars while in the 
hands of thieves under a decision hand- 
ed down by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court in Brooklyn. The 
ruling was made in the case of Mrs. 
Loretta J. Edwards of Hempstead, L. I., 
whose car was stolen and driven 2,500 
miles before it was recovered in North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Edwards filed suit against the 
Maryland Motor Car Insurance Com- 
pany for damages and was awarded 
$1,196. The verdict was appealed. 
‘While establishing the decision that 
owners are entitled to damages, the 
Appellate Division set aside the verdict 
in the case of Mrs. Edwards on the 
ground that hearsay evidence regarding 
repairs had been admitted at the trial. 





WITH NATIONAL UNION 
William C. O’Brien, formerly with the 
National Liberty as special agent in the 
Eastern New York field, has joined the 
National Union and will be connected 
with the St. Paul office of that company. 





CARPENTER IN THE FIELD 
Lester G. Carpenter has been made 
special agent in Illinois for the Glens 
Falls. He has been at the Home Office 
for twelve years. 
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Statement January 1, 1922 
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clusive 
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President Elbridge G. Snow, of the 
Home, has mailed in colors a Christmas 
message which reads: 

Old Christmas 
“Heap on more wood! The wind is chill. 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. 

And nations, scarred by wars just 
past—fearful of rumors of wars to come, 
even as they strive ’midst war’s hideous 
aftermath—pause awhile from their 
labors—and revel. For it is the Yule- 
tide. 

And some of us, burdened with cares 
and responsibilities, which seem greater 
than the grim tragedies of others, be- 
cause they affect us more, may well 
reflect awhile, or lose a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

7 ” a + +” 

The young man, Nicholas, placed 
gifts and coins in the homes of the 
poor; and no one knew whence these 
blessings came—or who the giver. 

And after he died—men canonized 
him. 

Today, in every land, he is revered 
as the embodiment of the Christmas 
ideal. Children worship him and.sing 
his praises in every tongue. Whether 
they know him as Santa Claus, Father 
Christmas, Bonhomme Noel or Kris 
Kringle—the jolly little old gentleman 
in red brings joy to them all. 

Nicholas, the well-beloved, patterned 
his life after Christ. So in honoring 
him we honor the great Teacher, too. 
Let us pause long enough in our en- 
deavors to banish business and social 
rivalries. Let us approach each other 
in the frank way of childhood. We are 
all cast in the same mould—poor copies 
of a great original—yet with many 
qualities we may profitably share, each 
with the other. 

“The Colonel's lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under the skin,’—and many 
a time, we might add, have the Colonel 
and Pat discovered their own brother- 
hood. 

It would be well at this season to find 
time to look each other squarely in the 
eye and extend the hand of true com- 
radeship. 

Scvtt’s old song continues: 

“The heir, with roses in his shoes 

That night might village partner 

choose.” 
And 
“White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the vision made. 
. * + ae 

England was Merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports 

again. 

[t was Christmas broach’d the mighti- 

est ale; 

It was Christmas told the merriest tale. 

A Christmas gambol oft would chee 

The poor man’s heart through half the 

year.” 





NEW CAMDEN SPECIAL 





Clayton M. Fussell Given Southern 
New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania 
Clayton M. Fussell has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Camden Fire 
Insurance Association for Southern 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 
He has been connected with the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Association at the 
home office in various capacities for 
some years. His headquarters will be 

at Camden, N. J. 


BLUE GOOSE ON THE WING 

The annual migration of the New 
York pond of the Ancient and Honora- 
ble Order of the Blue Goose will take 
place January 15. The ganders will 
take flight early in the day for Philadel- 
phia, where prominent speakers will ad- 
dress the assemblage in the Gold Room 
at Hotel Adelphi. 
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PENINSULAR FIRE LOSS DECISION 


(Continued from page 1) 


pay on the policies and the Ann Arbor 
Savings Bank, named in a loss payable 
clause aS payee because of a mortgage 
interest, brought suit to recover. The 
action against the Peninsular was for 
$25,000 and interest and claims in 
damages in the sum of $25,000. This 
latter claim was disapproved in the 
lower court. 

The Peninsular policy to Mrs. Goffe 
was dated October 8, 1920. The loss 
payable clause, naming the bank as 
payee, was attached to the policy Oc- 
tober 27, 1920. On! both of these dates 
the mortgage interest of the bank was 
$50,150, excluding interest. On Decem- 
ber 4, 1920, the bank took another 
mortgage of $25,000 given by Mrs. Goffe 
and also signed by her husband. The 
total mortgage debt at the time of the 
fire was $75,150 and interest. 

Mrs. Goffe was also indebted to some 
seventy creditors whose claims were 
said to be unsecured, in an aggregate 
of approximately $265,000, the bank be- 
ing one of these in the sum of about 
$91,000. 

On January 6, 1921, Mrs. Goffe as- 
signed her rights under the insurance 
policies to William L. Walz as trustee 
for herself and her creditors and gave 
the trustee power to collect insurance 
and to adjust and pay claims. 

The Proofs of Loss 

Sworn proofs of loss were rendered 
to the companies through adjusters and 
stated the sound value of the insured 
property and the loss and damage there- 
to as follows: 

Loss or 


Cash Value Damage 


Building . $200,000.00 $68,211.92 
Equipment .. 164,871.75 98,460.50 
REDON cbc ows 393,082.53 393,082.53 

VORA .s0s $757,954.28 $559,754.95 


Mrs. Goffe, it appears, claimed a total 
loss or damage of $350,000. In explain- 
ing why it cut the verdict, the Supreme 
Court decision pointed out to be $350,- 
000 or 93 and 1-3 per cent of the total 
amount of insurance. “So as to this 
defendant,” the court’s opinion says, 
“the declaration must be held to have 
stated damages in the sum of 93 1-3% 
of $25,000, or the sum of $23,333.25. 
And, although plaintiffs, under the evi- 
dence, might have been entitled to a 
maximum of $23,531.30 and interest, 
because of the declaration they were 
limited to $23,333.25 and interest. The 
maximum of verdict including interest 
under the declaration is the sum of 
$24,733.24. The judgment will be af- 
firmed in that amount and plaintiff will 
remit the excess. 

“This discrepancy it seems was not 
called to the attention of the trial court. 
And as it does not appear to have been 
pointed out on the motion for a new 
trial, defendant may not have costs. 
Plaintiff will recover costs in this 
court.” 

Main Points of Defense 

The main points in the defense of 
the Peninsular charged that: 

1—Mrs. Goffe falsely, fraudulently 
and wilfully over-stated the sound value 
of the property, and the loss and dam- 
age thereto, in her sworn proofs of 
loss, and alleged the over-statement, in 
dollars and cents, to be several hundred 
thousand dollars. | 

2—Mrs. Goffe fraudulently and _ wil- 
fully included in her proofs of loss, 
stock and fixtures that were not in- 
jured or destroyed by the fire. 

38—Mrs. Goffe concealed the fact that 
Stock, dies, materials and _ fixtures, 
which she alleged had been destroyed, 
Were saved from destruction, and not 
injured in the fire. 

4—The company was not liable for 
& great quantity of machinery for the 
reason that it was covered by a chattel 
mortgage at the time of the fire, with- 
out any agreement that the company 


should be liable for loss on property 
so encumbered. 

5—Mrs. Goffe and her husband pro- 
cured the fire to be set and the prop- 
erty to be damaged and destroyed for 
the purpose and with the intent to 
defraud. 

Reliance Successful 


The Reliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, one of 48 insurance com- 
panies sued by William L. Walz, trustee, 
and, the Ann Arbor Savings Bank to 
recover on a fire insurance policy is- 
sued to Sarah Goffe covering the prop- 
erty of the Ann Arbor Stamping and 
Metal Company, was successful in its 
appeal to the Michigan Supreme Court 
for.a new trial of the case against it. 

The action brought in the lower court 
was to recover on a $2,500 policy. A 
directed verdict of $2,462.58 was made. 

The Reliance claimed error in the 
verdict of the lower court and appealed 
to the supreme court for a new trial. 

In its review of the case, the supreme 
court says that the plea is similar to 
that in the case’ of the Ann Arbor Sav- 
ings Bank versus the Peninsular Fire, 
and continues: 

“Plaintiffs’ proofs were in support of 
the theory that the insurance compan- 
ies, including defendant, in the Peninsu- 
lar case had united in a common de- 
fense, had agreed to share pro rata the 
costs and expenses of the suits, had 
common counsel, had made_ similar 
pleas in all cases and that the organ® 
zation defending the suits in their be- 
half was the Underwriters’ Adjustment 
Company, and that, therefore, a final 
judgment in one suit was conclusive on 
all defendants. A judgment in the sum 
of $2,462.58, computed on the basis of 
recovery in the Peninsular case, was 
sought. It was shown that the defend- 
ants in all cases, except one, were rep- 
resented by the same counsel. 

“Certain pleadings were in evidence 
and the record in the Peninsular case 
was received. There was some testi- 
mony that assessments against some of 
the companies had been collected and 
paid to counsel. And there was evi- 
dence that the Underwriters’ Adjust- 
ment Company was the group of insur: 
ance companies defending these cases. 
Mr. Walters, counsel for defendant, 
called to the stand, was asked of facts 
to establish the particular elements of 
plaintiffs’ theory. He claimed privilege 
and declined to testify. In the trial of 
the Peninsular case, counsel for de- 


fendants stated that the compantes 


were not joined together in a common 
defense and refused to concede any- 
thing on that subject. Both sides re- 
quested a directed verdict. A verdict 
for plaintiffs in the sum of $2,462.58 
was directed and judgment for plain- 
tiffs entered thereon.” 

After quoting from other cases re- 
garding the uniting of counsel for de- 
fense where the actions brought were 
similar, and declaring that such “join- 
ders” are satisfactory if they are “open, 
avowed, known and understood by the 
parties so that a judgment will be con- 
clusive on all,” the supreme court 
opinion says: 

“That the claimed joinder or par- 
ticipation was not open, avowed and 
understood is a fatal infirmity of plain- 
tiffs’ case. In view of the reticence, if 
not denial, of counsel in the Peninsular 
case as regards the claim of joinder 
and the refusal of counsel for defend- 
ant to disclose the facts relative there- 
to in the case at bar, and the failure of 
plaintiffs to obtain sufficient proof to 
establish the elements of their theory 
of recovery in this case, can it be said 
that the claimed joinder and common 
participation of the defendant in the 
Peninsular case were open, avowed, 
and well known to plaintiffs. As tne 
estoppel must be mutual, suppose that 
the judgment in the Peninsular case 
had been adverse to plaintiffs, on this 
state of facts would it have been con- 
clusive in all cases? Surely not. 
Neither is the judgment conclusive as 
to the defendant here. 

“Several other questions are dis- 
cussed, among them that in any even. 
plaintiffs might not have judgment in 
the case at bar while there was in 
force a stay of proceedings stipulated 
of record by counsel in open court in 
the Peninsular case, and pending re- 
view here, but we think it unnecessary 
to consider such questions. A verdict 
should have been diree¢ted for de- 
fendant. ! 

“Judgment reversed with costs to de- 
fendant. New trial granted.” 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


“The Western Insurance Review,” of 
St. Louis, is fifty-five years old and Edi- 
tor Tarleton Brown recently issued a 
fiftieth anniversary number containing 
a number of interesting articles by 
prominent men in the business. 





HOLD ICE CARNIVAL 
The Quebec pond of the Blue Goose 
held an ice carnival Wednesday even- 
ing. It was well attended and an un- 
usually good time is reported. 
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FIFTY-SECOND 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
danuary |, 1922 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000.000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.905.144.09 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.205.68 











TEXAS WANTS AFFIDAVIT 





Companies Asked, in Agents’ Applica- 
tions, to Swear to Character and 
Purposes of Agent 





It is reported that the Texas insur- 
ance commissioner has again this year 
stirred up some feeling among fire in- 
surance companies because of the man- 
ner in which the agents’ applications 
for licenses are worded. Most of the 
objectionable features contained in the 
blank used last year have been re- 
moved, but in their place has been in- 
serted an affidavit requiring each com- 
pany to swear to the good character 
and purposes of the agents that it ap- 
points tn Texas. 

This is rather a heavy responsibility 
to place upon an insurance company, 
and one which is likely to prove em- 
barrassing in some instances. It is not 
the duty of a company to guarantee, to 
underwrite in other words, the future 
conduct of its local field representatives. 
Sach company naturally assumes that 
the agents licensed through the recom- 
mendation of state, general or special 
agents are fit. If they are not the com- 
pany or state department can act to 
dismiss them for cause from the insur- 
ance business. Many a time a com- 
pany, as, for example, a marine com- 
pany which has no district agents, is 
not constantly on the field to watch 
its agents. 100d faith must cement 
the connections between agent and com- 
pany and not the filing of an affidavit 
with an insurance commissioner, which 
can be of little assistance and can cause 
much trouble if the commissioner de- 
sires to make the fullest use of what 
he believes his powers to be. Last 
year he lost out in some of his demands 
when the courts upheld the refusal of 
the insurance companies to accede 
them. 





FRED GREINER DEAD 





Up-State Political Leader Was Vice- 
President of the Buffalo 
Insurance 





Fred Greiner, vice-president of the 
Buffalo» Insurance Company and Erie 
County Republican leader for the last 
sixteen years, died at his home in Buf- 
falo last Monday, following amputation 
of his right foot above the ankle. Mr. 
Greiner was the Buffalo postmaster 
from 1901 to 1913. He was elected a 
director of the Buffalo Insurance Com- 
pany in 1905 and had been vice-presi- 
dent since 1913. 

Amputation of his foot was attempted 
as a last resort to prevent death as a 
result of blood congestion in the foot. 
Funeral services were held from his late 
home last Friday. Many prominent offi- 
cials were in attendance, 
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Insurance or Bond 
For D. of C. Motorists 


DEMANDS 


Would Include Motorcyclists; Obliga- 
tions on Insuring Company; Bill 
May Be Crowded Out 





BILL $3,000 COVER 


The eighty thousand motorists of 
Washington, D. C., and the many thou- 
and motorcyclists would be compelled 
to file with the Commissioners of the 
Distr.ct of Columbia a bond with a sol- 

nt and responsible surety company 
authorized to do business under the 
laws of the District of Columbia as sur- 
ety thereon; a bond executed by two or 
more personal sureties, or a policy of 
insurance, naming the United States as 
the insured, in a solvent and responst- 
ble company doing business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the provisions 
cf legislation proposed in Congress. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint there of late of reckless driving 
by persons not financially able to meet 
obligations resulting from the killing 
or injuring of people or the destruction 
of property. The number of accidents 
has been increasing and there is quite 
a demand for legislation of this nature. 
The matter is brought before Congress 
in a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Ball, of Delaware. He is chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia and his bill (S. 
1237) has been referred to that com- 
mittee for its consideration. 

The bill provides that “motor veh- 
cles” shall be construed as including 
all vehicles propelled by internal-com- 
bustion engines, electricity or steam, 
except traction engines, road rollers, 
and vehicles propelled only on rails 


and tracks. Government-owned ma- 
chines and motorcycles would be ex- 
empted. The bonds or policies are to 
be in the sum of $3,000 for each motor 
vehicle, the sum of $2,000 conditioned 
for the protection of persons injured 
and for the protection of dependents 
of pefsons killed through the reckless, 
dangerous, or negligent operation o1 
motor vehicles; likewise, in the sum 
of $1,000 covering damage to property 
of others. In the bonds the United 
States of America is to be named as 
the obligee. 


It is provided that each policy of in- 
surance filed with the Commissioners 
in compliance with the proposed law 
shall contain a provision that the same 
can not be cancelled by the company 
issuing the same without giving twenty 
days’ notice to the Commissioners in 
writing. The Commissioners would be 
empowered to at any time require any 
person, firm or corporation executing a 
bond or policy of insurance to justify 
the same and if for any reason the 
bond or policy shall become insufficient 
or inoperative, it would be unlawful for 
any one to operate a motor vehicle 
covered thereby until the cover is made 
satisfactory. 

The penalty clause provides that any 
person, firm, corporation, or association 
operating a motor vehicle in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without record evi- 
dence of a permit to so operate motor 
vehicles and a certificate covering an 
indemnity bond or policy shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon 
conviction thereof be fined not more 
than $100 or be imprisoned not more 
than three months or both. 

The bill provides for the registration 
of tourists and non-resident owners of 
motor vehicles, and for the revocation 
of the license of anyone who within 
two years prior to its approval, or 








United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 




















thereafter, has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment in 
a penal institution. Certain regulations 
governing traffic are also incorporatea 
in this measure. 

As now written the proposed new law 
would become effective within thirty 
days after the bill is signed by the 
President. It does not seem likely that 
it can be passed between now and 
March 4, next, because of the present 
legislative situation in Congress, but 
an earnest effort will be made by its 
proponents to “put it across” when 
Congress next meets. 





LIVESTOCK CO. BRANCHES OUT 

The Wisconsin Livestock Insurance 
Co., of Madison, has branched out and 
will enter seven other states this year. 
Ray Baker is secretary. Three hun- 
dred and fifty Wisconsin stock breeders 
are stockholders in the company. The 
company was organized largely through 
the efforts of stock men, as prior to the 
existence of the organization they were 
compelled to pay a minimum of 8% 
insurance of the value of the stock. 
Now the minimum is 5% and.the aver- 
age in the state is 6%, according to Mr. 
Baker. 


| INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 








“THE EARL OF DUNBLANE” 


Insurance Commissioner Hands, Michi- 
gan, Discusses Activities of Pro- 
moter in His State 


Insurance Commissioner Hands, of 

Michigan, in his annual, report, says in 
part: 
“The Title Guarantee Co., of Detroit, 
which was being exploited by A. J. W. 
Grieg, alias the ‘Earl of Dunblane,’ is 
now in charge of the department. It is 
expected that the organization may be 
completed and the company enter the 
field of insurance during the absence 
of the ‘Earl,’ whose speculations until 
he was arrested and convicted, bade 
fair to wreck its prospects. 

“The U. S. Mutual Automobile Insur: 
ance Company’s affairs, now in charge 
of the department as receiver, were in 
such shape that liquidation was the 
only recourse. In this connection, it is 
expected that the coming year may 
clear the ledger of another misguided 
insurance venture.” 





Reduction of fire insurance rates in 
California, and their regulation, will be 
sought by the League of California 
Municipalities upon the convening of 
the 1923 Legislature. 
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Rules Acquisition Cost 
Factor in Rate-Making 


ATTORNEY VIEW 





GENERAL’S 





New York Superintendent’s Duties in 
Regulating Cost of Fire Insur- 
ance Defined 





Acquisition cost is a factor in rate 
control, and Superintendent Stoddard 
made no mistake in entering the acquisi- 
tion cost situation. 

That in brief is a summary of the 
opinion of Charles D. Newton, Attorney 
General of New York State, given to 
Colonel Stoddard, in which there is de- 
fined an interpretation of the powers of 
rating organizations under Section 141 
and 141A of the Insurance Law of New 
York State. 

The complete opinion follows: 

“The Lockwood committee this year 
brought in a series of bills affecting 
matters that had come under its scru- 
tiny and among these it proposed radi- 
cal amendments to Section 141 of the 
insurance law and the addition of Sec- 
tions 141A and 141B. These proposed 
amendments were passed. My interpre- 
tation of these statutes generally is 
that rates and insurance practices are 
to be initiated by the rating organiza- 
tions and companies, subject to correc- 
tion by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
with his action reviewable by certiorari 
in the courts. The Legislature has, 
therefore, adopted this year a very com.- 
mon method of state control of a public 
utility, but which was rejected in part 
in 1911. ; 

“Price fixing in fire insurance having 
long been authorized by law in New 
York and rules, regulations and pledges 
like those submitted having long mark- 
ed the actual practice of rating organl- 
zations, it remains to be seen if these 
rules, regulations and pledges are for 
the first time specifically condemned 
by the legislation of this year. On the 
contrary, I think it is evident that such 
rules, regulations and pledges are spe- 
cifically endorsed. 

Method of Computing Rates 


“Section 141 of the insurance law as 
amended this year deals with rating 
organizations generally; 141A with fire 
insurance rating organizations, and 141B 
with other insurance rating organiza- 
tions, but not necessarily considered in 
this opinion; 141 as amended provides 
‘the term, rate, as used in this section 
and Sections 141A and 141B shall in- 
clude all the elements and factors form- 
ing the basis for computing the con- 
sideration for insurance.’ Section 141A 
in its special application to fire insur- 
ance requires admission to rating or- 
ganizations ‘without discrimination.’ 

“The method of computing rates must 
be ‘reasonable.’ It is made punishable 
ifa member does not ‘comply with the 
rates and the rules affecting such rates 
and charges of the rating organization 


in which it has membership.” Then 
follows the radical change providing 
that the Superintendent upon a hearing 
must adjust any fire rate after a five- 
year experience test which is ‘excessive, 
inadequate, unjust or unreasonable.’ His 
determination may be reviewed in the 
courts. This power, with that relative 
to unfair discrimination in hazards 
given under Section 141, provides a 
most complete state control and regu- 
lation of fire insurance rates. 

“Now if the companies, either com- 
bined in rating organizations or singly, 
are to initiate rates, subject to correc- 
tion by the Superintendent and the 
courts, it is necessary that this power 
should be reasonably exercised. A cry- 
ing evil in fire insurance has been the 
fact that competition among the com- 
panies has often been for the business 
of the middleman, the agent or broker, 
rather than for service to the public. 
(See Merritt Committee Report, Assem- 
bly Doc. No. 30, 1911.) The result has 
been the payment of excessive commis- 
sions, the maintenance of expensive 
facilities, all tending to increase the 
cost of insurance to the public. 

- Rate Factors Controllable 

“The statute, as I have said, by its 
amendment, provides that a rate as 
fixed and reviewed by public authority, 
shall include all the elements and fac- 
tors going into what the assured pays. 
Obviously the consideration or premium 
paid by the public is fixed by the rate. 
The rate which determines the consid- 
eration cannot be the ‘net loss cost,’ for 
this does not include the essential added 
elements and factors of ‘loading.’ No 
company would attempt to fix the con- 
sideration paid by the assured on the 
basis of ‘pure premium.’ The work of 
the rating’ organization only begins 
when ‘net loss cost’ or ‘pure premium’ 
is fixed by the actuaries. Into the 
added ‘loading’ ordinarily go _ taxes, 
head office expenses and profits. Taxes 
and head office expenses are almost 
fixed factor or elements, but ‘profits’ de- 
pend upon that great variable in load- 
ing, namely, ‘acquisition costs.’ Into 
‘acquisition costs’ go usually, among 
other things, brokers’ and agents’ com- 
missions, expenses of fleldmen, special 
agents, branch offices and advertising. 
If free competition is to continue in 
these ‘elements and factors,’ it follows 
that ‘profits’ will be greatly affected by 
these costs alone, and the rate, of which 
they are a part, will have to be adjusted. 

Acquisition Costs 

“With acquisition cost stabilized, how- 
ever, the rate initiated upon the basis 
of the additional fixed factors and ele- 
ments will likewise tend to become con- 
stant and the proper margin of profit 
more easily ascertained by the Super- 
intendent under his new duty to more 
directly regulate the cost of fire insur- 
ance. Surely it is evident that control 
of acquisition cost by the rating organt- 
zation is as essential as control of any 
other factor or element going into the 
making up of a rate. Indeed, the com- 
mittee of protesting companies recog- 





Braniff Gives Views 
Of Acquisition Report 


WILL END PUBLIC CRITICISM 





Unsatisfactory as Report is in Details 
it Removes Main Causes for 
Hostility and Hurts Few 





T. E. Braniff, representative of the 
casualty agents at the acquisition cost 
conferences in New York City, and one 


of the most quick-thinking agents in the 
country, tells the members of his field 
force from headquarters in Oklahoma 
City in “The Tebco Messenger,” his im- 
pressions of the report agreed upon by 
the casualty companies. Mr. Braniff 
feels that living up to the agreement 
will not affect adversely many agents 
and will at the same time remove the 
casualty business from hostile criticism 
by the public for spending too much in 
the acquisition of business. 

Mr. Braniff’s impressions of the con- 
ferences are given herewith: 


Recently I returned from a series of 
conferences in New York concerning 
the subject of acquisition cost in the 
casualty insurance business. The ques- 
tion of cost of doing business is likely 
to be a determining factor in the suc- 
cess of every line of business, particu- 
larly in the coming year. The buyers 
of commodities of all kinds have be- 
come exceedingly irritated over the cost 
of getting raw material to the consumer. 
Insurance is one of the very few com- 
modities which did not increase in cost 
during the war period, and the commis- 
sions to producers of insurance have 
remained stationary except in a few 
favored spots. There has been no pro- 
test upon the part of the public or the 








nizes in its communication to us ‘an 
acquisition cost factor that is generally 
computed to approximate 5% of the 
company’s net premium.’ 

“When it is remembered that under 
Section 141A members of the rating 
organizations are specially compelled to 
‘comply with the rates and rules affect- 
ing rates and charges’ of the rating 
organization, the result is unmistakable. 

“The Legislature had indicated a 
great change in the regulation of fire 
insurance cost and that policy must be 
given effect by an application of the 
statutes determining, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the real cost. Companies are not 
compelled to join rating organizations. 
They are surely admitted without dis- 
crimination, if they are only required 
to do that to which all members alike 
must submit. They may initiate their 
own rates. Once seeking membership 
in a rating organization, they must com- 
ply with necessary rules, having in view 
the stabilization of cost. It is, there- 
fore, my opinion that the rules sub- 
mitted are lawful.” 


Insurance Commissioners representing 
the public as to commissions paid to 
producers of insurance generally. 


The companies, however, in their 
anxiety for business during the period 
when premiums were falling off, were 
gradually falling into practices of ex- 
travagance which are almost invariably 
the result of unrestricted competition, 
and which was bringing about an in- 
creased expense loading which must 
necessarily be reflected in the insur- 
ance premium. Some of the most far- 
sighted among the company officials 
saw that this situation was leading to a 
condition which was bound to reflect 
unfavorably upon the business of insur- 
ance in the minds of the public. 

Some of the Insurance Commission- 
ers, particularly Insurance Commission- 
er Stoddard of New York, had become 
alarmed at the mounting expense ac- 
counts of casualty insurance companies, 
and it was largely at his suggestion that 
the companies finally held their meet- 
ings and undertook to agree upon an 
acquisition cost program, 

The extreme difficulty of over forty 
companies, many of them developing 
their business under plans which dif- 
fered radically, and all of them in ener- 
getic competition with one another, 
agreeing upon a uniform set of rules 
and commissions, presented an almost 
impossible task, but let it be said to the 
everlasting credit of the casualty com- 
panies that they did compose their dif- 
ferences and agree upon a uniform pro- 
gram. While this program may not suit 
any of the companies in all particulars, 
and probably in its entirety was not 
satisfactory to anybody, the fact still 
remains that they unselfishly and far- 
sightedly did agree upon this program. 

The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents were both 
invited to participate and did partici- 
pate in the conferences which led up to 
this agreement, and while the represen- 
tatives of the National Associations 
were not entirely satisfied with the final 
draft of the agreement, they recognized 
it as being probably the best that could 
be agreed upon at this time, and gave 
it their approval in the interests of har- 
mony, economy and good practices. 

The commissions allowed under this 
agreement are not likely to adversely 
affect the agents of our state to any 
considerable degree, and our office will 
be obliged to make few, if any, changes 
in contracts. 

I cannot but feel that this action on 
the part of the casualty insurance com- 
panies and the representatives of the 
agents’ associations and the insurance 
commissioners, will forestall the inclu- 
sion of the casualty companies in the 
growing criticism on the part of the 
public which is being leveled at those 
classes of business which do not re. 
adjust their methods to meet the de- 
mands of the buyers of commodities for 
a less burdensome cost of transacting 
business. 
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Talbot, Bird & Co. 
Gets New Company 


MARINE CONFIDENCE SHOWN 


Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Enters Marine Insurance Actively; 
Triumph for S. Bird, Jr. 


Talbot, Bird & Co., announce this week 


their appointment as United States 
marine managers for the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions, for which Fred 


S. James & Co. are the United States 
managers. Heretofore the company has 
done only a limited volume of marine 
business confining its activities prin- 
cipally to fire and rain insurance. It 
is an important company in the British 
field and one which will give Talbot, 
Bird & Co. added facilities for the 
agency. 

Samuel Bird, Jr., returned only a few 
days ago from England where it 1s 
presumed that he passed much of his 
time in completing the arrangement 
that it now announced. As the marine 
business appeals to be taking a turn 
for the better it is certain that both 
Mr. Bird and the officers of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions are confident 


of continued improvement in marine 
insurance. In England, Sir Edwara 
Mountain, managing director of the 


company is one of the leading marine 
underwriters, if not, possibly, the 
leader of them all. The company there 
can boast of assets in excess of £20,- 
000,000, while the United States branch 
had as of December 31, 1921, total ad- 
mitted assets of $5,024,148 and a surplus 
of $1,043,671. 

Mr. Bird is very optimistic about the 
future of marine insurance. He De- 
lieves conditions are on the up-grade 
and that the United States and Great 
Britain have recovered sufficiently from 
effects of the war to permit them to 
engage with full facilities in world-wide 
trade. The appointment of Talbot, Bird 
& Co. as marine representatives of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions is a 
personal triumph for Mr. Bird who, it is 
said, succeeded in getting the company 
in face of competition from two other 
large American marine agencies. In 
addition to the new company Talbot, 
Bird & Co. write marine insurance for 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, Franklin, 
and the Universal of Newark. 





TURKISH INSURANCE MONOPOLY 
Angora Government Plans to Have 
Government Bank Handle All 
Risks; Folly of Scheme 





Evidently the Turkish Nationalist 
Government at Angora, flushed by re- 
cent victories against the Greeks, has 
ideas of its own with regard to the 
conduct of insurance in Turkey. One 
of the first steps to be taken, if plans 
materialize, is to expel all foreign insur- 
ers and to substitute therefor a bank to 
have a monopoly of all insurance busi- 
ness of every variety. Perhaps this 
w'll work out, but only to the detriment 
of the Turks and to everyone else con- 
cerned. 

It is ridiculous to think of Americans, 
British or any other nationality ac- 
cepting marine insurance policies issued 
by the Angora Government any more 
than they would accept the word of the 
Bolshevist Government in Moscow. 
Commerce between Americans and 
Turks is certain to be insured with 
non-Turkish insurers if any feeling of 
real protection is to be gained. Know- 
ing that the Furonean governments will 


not permit the Turks to destroy the 
principle of extra territoriality. by 
which foreigners are exempted frm 


the whims of Asiatic justice. it is folly 
to think that traders will risk, their, in- 
surance protection to an insurer who 
seems to have a deep-seated hatred for 
all English-speaking people. 








Ship Repair Costs 

Still 100% Over 1913 
HAVE DROPPED SINCE THE WAR 
Chart Prepared By U. S. Salvage Ass’n 


Shows Price Changes in Steel, Dock- 
age and Mechanics Wages 





The United States Salvage Associa- 
tion has completed a comparative study 
of ship repair costs in the New York 
District, covering the period from 1913 
to and including 1922. The resulting 
statistics, compiled through the joint 
efforts of W. C. Foley, chief surveyor 
of the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion, and Frank Wright, of the Insur- 
ance Company of 
shown in graphic form in a chart. 

The curve depicting the average cost 
of repairs is chiefly influenced by three 
factors, namely: labor rates, drydock- 
age and steel prices, although there are 
other factors, such as freight rates, 
overhead and handling charges, etc., 
which enter into its construction. On 
the whole, the chart presents quite an 
accurate picture of the past nine years, 
and it is worthy of note that the cost 
of effecting repairs at this time is prac- 
tically 100% greater than in pre-war 
times, a condition which is of vital con- 
cern to underwriters and ship owners 
alike. Dividing the total cost into its 
component parts, it is interesting to 
trace the rises and falls in costs of indi- 
vidual items in the business of repair- 
ing ships. Taking, for example, the 
wages of ships’ mechanics. Starting 
with an average wage of $4.50 in 1914 
and 1915, the scale rose rapidly until for 
the two years following the armistice 
the rate was $10.96 a day. About this 
time the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion was organized, and since then the 
daily wage rate has been reduced to 
$8.96, still a very high figure. 

The most meteoric changes took place 
in the prices for 100 pounds of steel 
plates at the mill. Immediately upon 
the outbreak of the World War the 
price began to rise from $1 a hundred 
pounds until during the first half of 
1917, following the declaration of war 
by the United States, it jumped from 
$4.50 a hundred to over $9 for the same 
amount. Just as precipitately did the 
price decline, finding itself on the $3.30 
level several months before the close of 
1917. The price level was maintained 
until the armistice, when it fell gradu- 
ally until early this year it had reached 
about $1.30. Then the tide turned slight- 
ly, and it is now about $2. 

Dry dockage costs on the per gross 
ton basis got up to 16 and 14 cents from 
1918 till late in 1921, and since then has 
gone down to five cents, which is prac- 
tically the same rate as charged in 1914 
and considerably less than that quoted 
in 1913. 
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Tells Public About 
Extent of Auto Losses 


BULLETIN 





OF U. S. CHAMBER 


Estimates That Cars to Value of 
$100,000,000 Were Stolen 
in 1921 





The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce discusses automobile losses and 
insurance in a bulletin it has just sent 
out which will have a circulation of 
many hundreds of thousands. It calls 
attention to the fact that there were 
more automobiles stolen in the United 
States in 1921 than all the cars ownea 
in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. It estimates the value of the 
cars stolen at $100,000,000. No figures 
are given as to the cars destroyed or 
damaged by fire and accident. The 
bulletin continues: 

There are five times as many cars 
in this country as in the rest of the 
world together. Their value is esti- 
mated at almost $9,000,000,000. It ts 
consequently not surprising that various 
forms of insurance coverage have been 
devised to protect the owner against 
loss. Certain forms, (public liability 
and property damage insurance) dis- 
cussed in a previous article, protect the 
owner against liability for loss result- 
ing to third parties. Others (collision, 
fire and theft insurance) safeguard him 
against loss or damage to his car. As 
most provisions of the automobile poli- 
cy are similar for collision, fire and 
theft protection, they will be consid- 
ered together. 

Extent of Coverage 

Although differing as regards the 
hazards covered, these various types 
of insurance all limit recovery to in- 
demnity for actual loss or damage re- 
sulting to the body, machinery or 
equipment of the automobile describea 
in the policy. The coverage afforded 
by each type may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Collision.—Loss resulting from ac- 
cidental collision with any automobile, 
vehicle or other object, either moving 
or stationary. This does not include 
damage to tires such as punctures, cuts, 
gashes or blow-outs unless caused in an 
accident which also results in other loss 
or damage to the insured automobile. 
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Besides being limited to the actual cash 
value of the property damaged at the 
time of collision or the cost of suitable 
repair or replacement, the company’s 
liability may be further modified by the 
use of a $50 or $100 “deductible” clause. 
If such a clause is endorsed on the 
policy, the amount specified will be 
subtracted from each individual loss. 

2. Fire.—The fire clause of the autu- 
mobile policy really covers two distinct 
hazards. 

a. Fire—arising from any cause 
whatsoever including lightning. 

b. Transportation—loss resulting 
from the stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing or derailment of any convey- 
ance in which the automobile is 
transported, either by land or water. 
3. Theft.—The usual theft clause pro- 

vides for coverage against loss or dam- 
age by theft, robbery or pilferage with 
certain exceptions. 

a. Loss resulting from theft, rob- 
bery or pilferage by any person or 
persons in the insured’s household, 
service or employment whether or 
not occurring during the hours of 
service. 

b. The wrongful conversion or 
concealment by a mortgagee or ven- 
dee in possession under a mortgage, 
conditional sale or lease agreement. 

c. The theft, robbery, or pilferage 
of tools and repair equipment, ex- 
cept in case of total loss of the 
automobile. This last provision has 
been further extended in a great 
many localities by a restrictive en- 
dorsement which excludes other ad- 
ditional equipment as fire extin- 
guishers, spare tires, and extra or 
ornamental fittings. 

Exclusions 

Recovery cannot be made for loss or 
damage caused under the following 
conditions: 

1. While insured automobile is being 
operated in a race or speed contest. 

2. While being operated by any per- 
son under the age limit fixed by law, 
or in any event, under 16 years. 

3. While being operated or trans- 
ported outside the geographical limits, 
usually United States and Canada, spe 
cified, in the policy. 

4. In event the insured automobile is 
used for other purposes than those per- 
mitted by the policy. 

5. No liability exists on fire and theft 
insurance for loss or damage to robes, 
wearing apparel, personal effects or 
extra bodies, or if such loss or damage 
caused directly or indirectly by inva- 
sion, insurrection, riot, civil war or 
commotion, or military or usurped 
power. Unless the company has given 
is caustd directly or indirectly by inva 
will be void 

a. If there be any other insurance 
covering the risks assumed. 

b. If the interest of the insured 
be other than unconditional and 
sole ownership, or if the automobile 
become incumbered by any lien or 
mortgage. . 

c. In case of transfer or termina- 
tion of the insured’s interest, except 
by his death, or any change in the 
nature of the insurable interest in 
the property described, either by 
sale or otherwise. 

Indemnity for Actual Loss 


In the event of loss, the company. 18 
not liable beyond the actual cash value 
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of the property at the time the loss or 
damage occurred. In estimating such 
actual cash value, proper deduction for 
depreciation must be made. In no Case 
can the amount recovered exceed the 
cost of repair or replacement with ma- 
terial of like kind and quality. 


Loss Adjustment 


The insured must give immediate 
notice of loss to the company or author- 
ized agent who issued the policy. He 
must also protect the property from 
further loss or damage. Within 60 
days, unless an extension is granted 
by the company, a sworn statement 
must be made by the insured, stating 
his knowledge and belief as to the tims 
and cause of the loss or damage, and 
his interest, as well as that of others, 
in the property. Unless such statement 
of loss is made within the time spect- 
fied, the claim will be void. The in- 
sured must also exhibit the damaged 
property and his accounts, bills and in- 
voices to any person designated by the 
company at such reasonable place as 
may be determined upon by the com- 
pany or its representative. 

If the insured and the company Can- 
not agree as respects the amount of 
loss or damage, it must be determinea 
by competent and disinterested ap 
praisers. The expenses of appraisal 
are divided between the insured and 
the company. ; 

The policy provides for payment with- 
in sixty days after determination of the 
loss and filing of satisfactory proof. 
Any suit which is brought must be 
started within a limited time, usually 
one year, after the occurrence of the 
loss. 

Rates 

Collision insurance rates are based 
upon the past experience of the coun- 
try as a whole and the particular lo- 
cality. Other factors affecting the rate 
on a particular car are its list price, 
age, motor power and the inclusion or 
exclusion of a “deductible clause.” The 
rate for insurance containing a clause of 
this nature is considerably lower than 
for “full coverage” inasmuch as the ex- 
pense of adjusting and paying small 
claims is eliminated. A reduction from 
the ascertained rate is allowed for the 
use of bumpers. 

Fire and theft rates are also based 
upon previous experience, and on indi- 
vidual cars vary with the type, value 
and construction, territory in which lo- 
cated and the special clauses applied. 
The age of the car is also an important 
factor in determining the fire rate. The 
rate increases as the car becomes older. 

There are a number of clauses which 
may be obtained to restrict or broaden 
the coverage granted. Thus if the in- 
sured agrees to carry at all times dur- 
ing the life of the policy an approved 
fire extinguisher in an accessible place, 
or is willing to have a “three-fourths 
value clause” (the company’s liability 
limited to three-fourths the value of 
the car) endorsed on the policy, he can 
obtain a reduction in rates. A reduc- 
tion in theft rates is also granted for 
the use of an approved locking device. 

By the payment of an additional pre- 
mium, the coverage may be extended 
to automobiles operated in foreign coun- 
tries or to cover losses from such 
causes as tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 
hail, earthquake, explosion and water 
damage. 





“HEINRICH KAYSER” LOST 


Last year played rather a mean trick 
on the cotton pools. Just before the 
dawn of 1923 reports came in that the 
German steamer “Heinrich Kayser” 
Carrying a large cargo of cotton from 
Savannah to Hamburg and Bremen had 
been given up as lost. Early in the 
month reports were published that the 
vessel was without the use of her steer- 
ing apparatus and in distress 500 miles 
off Cape May. Later there were stories 
that she had probably foundered on the 
Tocks somewhere along the coast. Her 
disappearance will entail not only the 
eavy loss of cargo but also the un- 
fortunate death of the men to whose 
Care the cotton was entrusted for car- 
Tiage across the seas. 


Reviewing 1922 In 


Marine Insurance 





Many Companies See Some Profit on Last Year’s Underwriting; 
Possible Because Light Losses Offset Low Rates; 


Other Features 


Reviewing the marine insurance busi- 
ness of New York City for 1922 is a 
more cheerful task than that presented 
to the writer a year ago. There is a bit 
of satisfaction to be extracted from the 
events of the last twelve months which 
was impossible when one scanned 1921 
for any redeeming features. The one 
big, outstanding, indisputable feature of 
the year just drawing to an end is the 
knowledge that the downward trend of 
the marine insurance business, the vio- 
lent upheaval which wrecked the aspira- 
tions of many a hopeful, but inexperi- 
enced, underwriter, is at an end. It is 
the hour of ebb tide in marine insur- 
ance. The turn for the better should 
come soon. 

From a majority of marine offices 
come the statements that 1922 may 
actually show a slight profit on marine 
risks, in so far as it is possible to prog- 
nosticate at this date. However, what- 
ever success accrues to the lucky offices 
will not be the outcome of great sagac- 
ity and adherence to all the rules of 
underwriting, but despite every effort 
to create losses. In other words, some 
underwriters will win in spite of them- 
selves. It is the universal opinion right 
now and has been for months that ma- 
rine insurance is being sold at less than 
cost. The current level of rates cannot 
successfully be maintained for three or 
four years without reaping the harvest 
of losses that has miraculously been 
avoided this year. Unless, perchance, 
the severe storms of the last two weeks 
bring many unexpected casualties. 

For the local underwriting office, last 
year was generally free from excessive- 
ly heavy losses. Total losses have been 
few in number and the ordinary small 
claims have fortunately been restricted 
to less than the average volume. Last 
year was an exception as regards losses 
just as the first post-war years were 
notable for the other extreme. As it is 
a fundamental truism that without 
losses any underwriter can garner a 
profit who secures enough premiums to 
pay his office expenses, so the absence 
of the usual number of claims may leave 
a surplus to be added on the lefthand 
side of the ledger. 

Associated with the comparative ab- 
sence of heavy losses came an oppor- 
tunity last year that threatens, if car- 
ried to excess proportions, to wreck the 
hopes to which the slow improvement 
in commerce and overseas trade have 
given rise. Encouraged by the turn of 
events described above, marine under- 
writers here and abroad have plunged 
into a campaign for premiums which is 
calculated to put fear and trembling 
into the hearts of the oldest men in the 
market. There ostensibly is no limit 
to the extent to which some offices will 
go in cutting rates. It is almost scan- 
dalous to think of the disregard of un- 
derwriting judgment that is displayed 
for sake of corraling a few heretofore 
profitable accounts held by competitors. 

This situation is not, of course, con- 
fined to the American marine markets, 
When underwriters here attempt to 
brace themselves and insist upon a fair 
rate, brokers whisk their offerings to 
London. Although less desirous than 
formerly for American risks, the Eng- 
lish markets still are good hosts for 
first-class risks and won’t hesitate to 
shave a rate a slice if it means gaining 
a good account. An officer of a group 


and Forecasts 


of prominent companies this week in- 
formed the writer that he knew of a 
recent instance where a marine rate 
was cut from around seventy-five or 
eighty cents to eight cents per one hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. This example 
may be an extreme case, but to cut a 
rate twenty to fifty per cent is not rare. 

It is against this state of affairs that 
many an underwriter rages. Practically 
the entire insurance press here and 
abroad is strong in its condemnation 
of such practices. Yet the press has its 
limitations. Endowed with the privi- 
lege to speak its mind, it lacks the 
power to enforce its thoughts. Only 
losses can force rates up to the place 
where they should be, or a sufficient 
increase in foreign trade which will 
provide every underwriting office with 
a full quota of business without its hav- 
ing to raid the accounts of competitors 
for premiums. 


Hull Chaos in England 


The afore-mentioned has been con- 
fined largely to cargo insurance, but 
the same applies in general to hull in- 
surance. In England especially, as hull 
values have declined and fewer ships 
are left on the seas, competition has 
kept rates down, whereas they should 
be higher on the decreased tonnage 
valuation. Fortunately in this country 
the Syndicates have maintained a sem- 
blance of consistency and have endeav- 
ored to get suitable rates and conditions 
for the hulls they have accepted. This 
course has naturally cost them more 
than one account, but the opinion is 
that the cheaper policy in the end is 
to allow others to underwrite losses. 
One cannot censure American shipown- 
ers for searching for the cheapest mar- 
kets for hull insurance. Poor fellows, 
they are fighting themselves a battle 
that will mean victory or extermination 
for them. But one can congratulate the 
Syndicate managers for refusing to fol- 
low the lead set in England by the col- 
lapse of the Joint Hull Agreement, a 
fall that precipitated the hull market 
there into a state of chaos from which 
it is now only very slowly emerging. 

Through legislation the underwriters 
are waging their battle to lessen the 
outside competition that in the final 
analysis is responsible for acute eager- 
ness here for business. The coming 
year will in all likelihood witness the 
enactment in New York State of some 
measure designed to tax insurance 
placed with unauthorized insurers. As 
the tax will to that extent increase the 
price of insurance, it will also remove 
partially the incentive to insure in for- 
cign markets. Victory of the under- 
writers in gaining the approval of the 
insurance commissioners is one that 
should not be underestimated. Its fruits 
will play an important role in securing 
the permanency of the American marine 
market in its present form. If all the 
companies now writing marine are to 
continue in the business they must get 
a larger number of risks for division 
among themselves. 


From the numerical standpoint the 
strength of the marine market was in- 
creased during 1922. While the Aetna 
withdrew temporarily and the Importers 
& Exporters probably permanently from 
marine underwriting, the North British 
& Mercantile group of four companies 
and the North River, of the Crum & 
Forster group, with Albert Ullmann and 
Spier & West respectively at the helms, 
threw their ships into the sea. The 
majority of offices maintained their 
status quo as respects the companies 
they represented. Those companies 
now writing marine feel that there are 
profits ahead, while those not handling 
that particular line of insurance figure 
the hazards too great for a new com- 
pany. 
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The personnel of the marine market 
has undergone only a few changes. Two 
new underwriters have entered the dis- 
trict, one to assist the affairs of an 
agency and the other to promote Amer- 
ican marine insurance in foreign lands. 
This step forward by the American For- 
eign Insurance Association is one of 
the bright spots in the year’s history. 
Walter D. Despard and Herbert Apple- 
ton, both able and widely-beloved under- 
writers, retired before the first of the 
year, and both are continuing whatever 
connections they will retain, with brok- 
erage offices. 

What this new year holds in the way 
of prosperity for the marine insurance 
world is hard to prophesy. The factors 
that make for success or otherwise are 
too complex and in most cases too far 
beyond the actual control of the under- 
writing district to permit direct vision 
along the path of months to come. It is 
a series of “ifs” that one must contend 
with. If the interest of the United 
States in foreign economic affairs de- 
velops into real assistance for enfeebled 
nations the opportunities for increased 
foreign trade—and likewise marine in- 
surance—are at hand. If the tariff is 
moderated through the powers granted 
the president more prosperity is prom- 
ised. If the underwriters can slowly 
work themselves out of the habit of 
annihilating rates, better times are 
ahead. And, if the state Legislatures 
enact a few of the measures that under- 
writers desire to see passed, especially 
bills designed to change methods of 
taxation, a still higher degree of con- 
tentment is promised. Whatever may 
eventually happen, the opening of 1923 
is brighter and cheerier than any year 
since 1919. 





U. S. LLOYDS MERGER 
The New York Insurance Department 
has formally approved the merger of 
the Washington Marine with the United 
States Lloyds. A statement of the en- 
larged Lloyds as of December 31 will 
be issued shortly. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Personnel Changes 
Many Since July 1 


MUCH CHANGING ABOUT SEEN 


Casualty and Surety Growing; New 
Companies Enter Field; Good 
Men in Demand 











There is no branch of the insurance 
business where so many changes have 
taken place in the past year as in cas- 
ualty and surety insurance. The busi- 
ness is growing so fast; so many new 
companies are entering into the field 
or extending ramifications and writings; 
and the demand for men is so strong 
that personnel changes will continue 
in great numbers for some time to 
come. It is the general belief on. the 
Street that the number of companies in 
the field will grow, and that casualty 
and surety is really “just starting.” 
Or, as one leading underwriter said: 
“Keep your eyes on our branch of the 
business and watch us make history.” 

Here are some of the changes which 
were made during the last six months 
of 1922, told in chronological order: 

July 

J. J. Dixon, succeeds J. W. Conklin 
as burglary, boiler and plate glass ad- 
juster for the New York office of the 
Travelers Indemnity. 

A. Duncan Reid, of the Globe, elected 
president of the General Casualty & 
Surety Reinsurance. Other officers 
elected were Alonzo Gore Oakley, 
United States F. & G. first vice-presi- 
dent; William P. Harvey,’ Fidelity & 
Deposit, second vice-president; F. H. 
Kingsbury, Globe Indemnity, secretary. 

Joseph W. Conklin, formerly of the 
Travelers, appointed superintendent of 
burglary claims of the New York City 
branch of the United States F. & G. 

Franklin Vanderbilt appointed vice- 
president of the Royal Indemnity and 
head of the metropolitan department. 

Floyd N. Dull resigns as manager of 
the New York branch of the Travelers 
compensation, liability and indemnity 
departments. 

W. F. Moore appointed to head the 
New York Plate Glass Insurance PEx- 
change, succeeding Edward M. Gridley, 
resigned. 

John P. Bennett, chief examiner of 
accident and health claims, appointed 
assistant secretary of the United States 
Casualty. 

C. C. Phom, Pacific Coast underwriter 
for the National Surety, elected vice- 
president of the company with heaa- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 


Frank C. Covert appointed special 
agent for the Northwestern Casualty 
& Surety. 


A. M. Murray resigns as manager of 
the Aetna metropolitan liability depart- 
ment to become associated with Francis 
C. Carr & Company as a partner. 

A. D. Lamont appointed assistant 
manager of the Canadian head office of 
the National Surety at Montreal. 

Floyd N. Dull appointed metropolitan 
general agent for the Eagle Indemnity. 

David Meiklejohn appointed acting 
manager of the metropolitan liability 
department of the Aetna, succeeding 
A. M. Murray. C. P. Hoppin appointed 
assistant manager under Mr. Meikle- 
john. 

Albert W. Sisk, superintendent of the 
surety contract department of the 
Globe, resigns to become general as- 
sistant to vice-president Kennedy R. 
Owen of the Standard Accident in the 
new fidelity and surety department of 
the company. 

August 

Edwin H. Manning resigns as super- 
intendent of the bonding department 
of the Ocean Accident and Columbia 
Casualty. 

James G. Batterson, resident director 
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of the Travelers, assumes active man- 
agement of the New York office. 

H. E. Miles, formerly manager of the 
fidelity and surety department of the 
Republic Casualty, appointed assistant 
secretary of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 

William E. Snyder advanced to the 
position of superintendent of the bond- 
ing department of the Ocean Accident 
and the Columbia Casualty. 

Welles L. Allen resigns as assistant 
manager of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment of the New York office of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America to accept the management of 
the New York branch of the Standard 
Accident. 

Edward M. Coyle made head of new 
department of the General Accident to 
write boiler. 

H. C. Thiselton retires as general 
manager of the London Guarantee & 
Accident following the merging of the 
company with the Phoenix group. 


September 


EK. A. McKillop appointed underwriter 
for Brooklyn and Long Island for the 
Automobile of Hartford. 

D. W. Wormwood, formerly with the 
Aetna, appointed manager of the new 
Boston branch office of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity. 

John A. Olson appointed to represent 
the Standard Accident in all fidelity 
and surety lines at Sioux City, Iowa. 

John E. Gregory resigns as head of 
the Ocean Accident’s credit department. 

E. M. Treat resigns as president of 
the American Credit Indemnity to be- 
come vice-president of the National 
Surety in charge of the new credit 
business department established by that 
company. 

C. H. Holland resigns as president of 
the Royal Indemnity and Eagle Indem- 
nity companies to become the head of 
the Independence Indemnity. 

Wm. B. Joyce, elected chairman of 
the National Surety; E. A. St. John, 
president; Joel Rathbone, vice-chair- 
man; William J. Griffin, general counsel. 

Colonel Clarence F. Smith appointed 
managing director of the National Sur- 
ety for Canada with headquarters at 
Montreal. 

Milford E. Jewett heads the Royal 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity com- 
panies, succeeding C. H. Holland. Frank 
J. O’Neil and Franklin Vanderbilt, vice- 
presidents; Edmund A. Tallman, Claude 
E. Trinder and Thomas Jennings, sec- 
ond vice-presidents; J. G. Mays, secre- 
tary. All of these men hold corre- 
sponding offices in the Eagle Indemnity 
except Mays. Richard Gibson continues 
as secretary of the Eagle. 

Charles A. Allen appointed assistant 
to Colonel Smith, of Montreal, manag- 
ing director for the National Surety in 
Canada. 

E. B. Thistle, assistant secretary of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity and the 
Phoenix Indemnity, made secretary. 

Harve G. Badgerow elected vice-prest- 
dent of the Continental Casualty in 
charge of its new fidelity and surety 
department. 

EK. E. Bradley resigns as superintend- 
ent of the Royal Indemnity’s accident 
and health department to become as- 
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sociated with the industrial surgical 
clinics of Dr. M. H. Barsky and Dr. 
W. H. Oliver. 

R. T. Wood, assigned to Winnipeg, 
Canada, as manager of the National 
Surety’s branch office. 


November 


W. McRae Ford appointed superin- 
tendent of the court bond department 
of the New York office of the Standara 
Accident. 

Charles A. Wolfe, five years with the 
contract bond department of ‘the New 
York office of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, joins the New York 
office of the Standard Accident. 

T. W. Frier becomes associated with 
Baird & Company and will give his 
personal attention to the affairs of the 
Employers’ Indemnity of Kansas City, 
following the appointment of Baird & 
Company as underwriting managers of 
the Eastern department. 

F. Wade Hughes appointed supertin- 
tendent of the contract bond depart- 
ment of the Standard Accident’s New 
York office. 

E. B. Anderson appointed in charge 
of the burglary, forgery and plate glass 
departments of the Independence In- 
demnity. Stanley G. Martin placed in 
charge of liability underwriting. 

E. C. Lunt, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, elected president of the 
Sun Indemnity; George W. Allen, as- 
sistant secretary of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, appointed secretary. 

R. O. Davidson appointed superm- 
tendent of the Royal Indemnity acci- 
dent and health department. 

Alexander Sime resigns from the 
Royal to become claims manager for 
the Independence. 

S. H. Christian leaves the National 
Surety to become superintendent of the 
burglary department of the New York 
office of the Standard Accident. 

H. L. Kidder appointed manager of 
the liability and compensation depart- 
ments of the Norwich Union and Phoe- 
nix Indemnity. 

John P. O’Laughlin appointed super- 
intendent of the burglary department 
of the Royal Indemnity. 

Benjamin Sturgis appointed New 
York manager for the Independence 
Indemnity. Colin F. MacDonald, chief 
inspector of the Employers Liability, 
named as chief inspector and William 
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Hamilton, formerly of the Ocean, as- 
sistant liability underwriter. 


December 


W. G. Curtis resigns from the Aetna 
to become special Eastern representa- 
tive of the Standard Accident and as- 
sistant to Welles L. Allen, manager of 
the New York office. 

H. C. Houlihan resigns from the Com- 
mercial Casualty to take charge of the 
New York claim department of the In- 
dependence. 

Frank H. Ellsworth, vice-president of 
the Detroit Fidelity & Surety and head 
of the agency department, announces 
his retirement as of January 1. 

Freeman R. Rose, formerly with the 
New York office of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, joins the New York office of the 
Commercial Casualty as superintendent 
of the burglary department. 

Robert E. Wrigley, formerly with the 
Ocean Accident, appointed superintenda- 
ent of the accident and health depart 
ment of the New York Indemnity. W. 
M. Peitz, formerly with the Ocean, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. 

Joseph R. Wells resigns as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety to head 
the bonding department of the Inde 
pendence Indemnity. 

Bert M. Kisselburg, formerly assist- 
ant liability manager of the Milwaukee 
office of the Travelers, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the St. Paul office: 

Oakley H. Beyer, formerly superin- 
tendent of agents for the Federal Sur- 
ety of Davenport, has been made assist- 
ant secretary of the Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety. 

W. S. Hooper, after serving forty-five 
years with the Ocean Accident, retires 
as general manager and secretary as 
of January 1. W. L. Cavers is pro 
moted from assistant manager to man- 
ager; W. T. Perry, Canadian manager, 
made assistant manager, and Christmas 
Evans has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to secretary. 

S. Zandstra, formerly with the Ocean, 
appointed superintendent of the auto 
mobile department of the New York 
Indemnity. 





OHIO POLITICS 

M. B. Hammond, professor of econom- 
ics at Ohio State University, in the 
“American Labor Legislation Review,’ 
has this to say on the Ohio State Fund: 

“The administration of the fund is 
not perfect, and valuable improvements 
in its administration and in the way of 
further accident prevention could be 
made if the Legislature would be more 
generous in the appropriations for this 
service. The one serious charge which 
can be made against the administration 
of workmen’s compensation in Ohio is 
that of political interference with its 
appointments when a change takes 
place in the state administration. The 
private insurance companies are mainly 
responsible for this political interfer- 
ence by constantly making the adminis- 
tration of the state fund an issue in the 
political campaigns and before the 
Legislature.” 
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Sayer Resigns As 
Labor Commissioner 


GIVES GOVERNOR FREE HAND 








Has Served Six Years as Head of New 
York State Department 





Henry D. Sayer, industrial commis- 
sioner of the state of New York under 
Governors Whitman, Smith, and Miller, 
has tendered his resignation to Gov- 
ernor Smith in order to allow the new 
executive a free hand to carry out his 
campaign promises in connection with 
the labor and compensation laws. His 
letter to Governor Smith follows: 


January 2, 1923. 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Governor, 
Executive Chamber, Albany. 


My Dear Governor:—As I explained 
to you personally at our recent confer- 
ence, it has for several months been 
my earnest desire to be relieved of the 
great responsibilities of administ2ring 
the State Department of Labor. There 
did not appear, however, during that 
time any moment at which I could in 
justice to the department lay down the 
burden which I was carrying or when 
I could permit my personal desires to 
take precedence over my Official obli- 
gations. 

I feel, however, that the time has 
now come when in fairness to you I 
should step aside and permit you to 
appoint a commissioner of your own 
selection to carry out your ideas and 
policies with regard to the administra- 
tion of the labor and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of this state. As I told 
you, however. I have no desire to em- 
barrass you, but on the contrary wish 
to co-operate with you in making your 
administration successful so far as this 
department is concerned. 

Accordingly, I herewith tender to you 
my resignation as the Industrial Com- 
missioner of the State of New York, 
to take effect at the close of business 
on Jan. 31 next or as soon thereafter 
as you feel you can spare my services. 
On that day I will have completed the 
original six-year term as comm{ssfoner 
for which I was first appointed, and 
I feel that IT may with all propriety 
retire to private life and give that 
attention to my private affairs that jus- 
tice to myself and to my family im- 
peratively demands. 

It is needless for me to say that in 
the meantime and even after my resig- 
nation becomes effective I shall hold 
myself at your disposal to aid you in 
any way that you may desire. 

With expressions of my highest re- 
gard and with every wish for the suc- 
cess of your administration, I am, 


HENRY D. SAYER. 


Speaking of his resignation, Commis- 
Sioner Sayer said: 

“On the first of February TI will have 
completed the original six-year term as 
Industrial Commissioner to which I was 
appointed by Governor Whitman. For 
two years before that I was Secretary 
of the former Industrial Commission. 1 
feel that the eight years I have spent 
in the active administrative work of 
the Labor Department entitle me to now 
consider somewhat my own personal 
desires and interests. Moreover, I feel 
that Governor Smith should be given a 
Perfectly free hand to carry out in the 
Labor Department the promises made 
by him in the campaign. Accordingly, 
I have tendered to Governor Smith my 
resignation to take effect on Jan. 31. 
In the meantime, I shall continue to act 
as commissioner and keep the depart- 
Ment properly functioning. 

“I have greatly enjoyed my work in 
the department. I have had the confi- 
dence of three Governors, four years 
under Governor Whitman and two years 
each under Governor Smith and Gov- 
®rnor Miller. It has been a great privi- 
lege to have served under such Gov- 
ernors and to have been able in some 
Measure to have contributed to the 


benefit of mankind in the administration 
of these great humanitarian laws.” 
May Mean Changes 

Commissioner Sayer’s resignation has 
deep significance to insurance men be- 
cause of the strong advocacy by power- 
ful forces in the Democratic party of a 
monopolistic state fund. While such 
significance may be wrongly conceived, 
it must be remembered that the com- 
missioner has already served one term 
under “Al” Smith. 

The demand of the Lockwood com- 
mittee counsel, coupled with that of the 
Hearst papers and the labor federation, 
is strong enough to gain its place in the 
party’s platform, and the Governor is 
— to live up to all election prom- 
ses. 

The fact that the Legislature is not 
entirely favorable to the administration 
policies and that the Republicans still 
hold a small balance probably does not 
mean that the Democratic program will 
fail in any large degree. There is 
enough sentiment in favor of the state 
fund to swing the necessary majorities 
unless some check of reason is put on 
the lawmakers. 
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S. D. Robinson to Be Head of Surety 
Department at New York 
ffice 





Samuel D. Robinson has resigned as 
head of the surety department of W. L. 
Perrin & Son to go with the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. For twelve years Mr. Rob- 
inson has been active in the surety field, 
having been connected with the ‘Na- 
tional Surety, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity and Wilcox, Peck, Brown & 
Crosby before going with W. L. Perrin 
& Son. 

Mr. Robinson will have offices at 120 
Broadway, the main New York branch 
of the Fidelity & Deposit and will spe- 
cialize in fidelity production. 


Sayer Gives Out 
Maritime Ruling 


COMPENSATION CONTRADICTION 








Rating Board Describes New Cover 
Requirements; Compensation 
Elective in Some Cases 





The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board has obtained a ruling on the ap- 
parent contradictions caused by the 
Knight amendments to the New York 
laws and the Johnson-Mills amendment 
to the Federal Judicial Code and Secre- 
tary Leon S. Senior has mailed a cir. 
cular letter naming the new coverage 
requirements which reads in part as 
follows: 

“As the result of conditions brought 
about by the Knight amendments to the 
New York law, the board established a 
single form of cover and rates for vessel 
risks on account of the interpretation 
placed by the state industrial commis- 
sioner on Section 113 of the act. This 
section permits employers to elect com- 
pensation for all of their employees, 
including maritime workers, and the 
election of compensation is made effec- 
tive by insurance and by the posting 
of notices as required by Section 61. 
The commissioner held that the accept- 
ance of a compensation contract by an 
employer and the pasting of notice 
brought :such employer and his em- 
ployes under the law, and that further- 
more the insurance carrier under such 
circumstances was not permitted under 
the provisions of Section 55 to plead 
that the employment was not ‘hazard- 
ous’ and therefore not within the act. 


“The determination on the part of the 
state authorities to make compensation 
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awards in all cases where the employer 
is covered by the standard form of 
workmen’s compensation policy left no 
alternative for the board but to estab- 
lish rates on a compensation basis. 

“Within the last month, however, we 
have received a number of protests to 
the effect that the Johnson-Mills amend- 
ment to the Federal Judicial Code de- 
nies the compensation remedy to mas- 
ters and members of crews of vessels, 
and that vessel operation does net there- 
fore constitute an ‘employment’ within 
the definition of the statute. Under the 
circumstances employers who want to 
insure their obligation are forced to ac- 
cept a compensation contract with com- 
pensation rates, although the law spe 
cifically excludes such employes from 
the compensation act of any state. 


“The board, impressed by the merit of 
these protests, reopened the discussion 
with the industrial commissioner in an 
effort to have the commissioner define 
his attitude as to the right of companies 
to modify the contract and form of 
notice in so far as vessel employes are 
affected. Following a conference, the 
industrial commissioner has given a 
ruling in which he agrees to construe 
subdivision 4 of Section 54 as not apply- 
ing to vessel contracts, and to allow an 
amendment to the present form of no- 
tice so as to exclude master and mem- 
bers of the crew if the employer does 
not elect to take compensation cover 
for such employes. 

“Accordingly the board has adopted 
the following forms of cover, effective 
January 1: 


“I. Form of Cover—Universal Stand- 
ard Workmen’s Compensation Policy 
With Endorsement ‘M’ (see form at- 
tached) limiting the liability for dam- 
ages under paragraph 1-B of the policy 
to a specific amount. The manual rates 
provide for limits of $5,000 for any one 
person injured, and subject to that limit 
for each person, the total liability under 
said paragraph on account of any one 
accident covering more than one person 
shall be limited to $10,000. Rates for 
higher limits may be obtained by apply- 
ing factors given in Table ‘A’ (P. L. 
manual) to manual rates. 

“Form of notice to be amended so as 
to cover all employes other than the 
master or members of the crew of a 
vessel. 


“II. Form of Cover—Universal Stand- 
ard Workmen’s Compensation Policy. 
Form of notice required to be posted by 
Section 51 to include all employes with- 
out exception.” 





A WORTHWHILE OFFER 


The offer of L. W. Gammon, secre- 
tary of the insurance committee of the 
American Bankers Association, to act 
as an unbiased mediator in ill-founded 
claims is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. His presence on the scene of a 
misunderstanding should assure confi- 
dence on the part of the claimant which 
would be impossible in dealing with the 
company. The actual aid he could 
render as an insurance expert might 
be insignificant but the moral effect of 
his presence would do much to do away 
with distrust in this important field. 

Insurance is expected to indemnify 
for losses and when a loss is sustained 
and a claim filed the assured expects 
prompt settlement. If tHis is not forth- 
coming he feels that he has been be- 
trayed and that insurance or at least 
that issued by the company involved 
is a fraud. It requires the explanation, 
not of an insurance man, but of an 
outsider to restore confidence and to 
point out that the fault was with the 
cover and not with the attitude of the 
company. 

The burglary field will be on the 
way to a sound condition as soon as 
such explanations can be assured in 
every case where an unfortunate con- 
dition has resulted in the company’s 
refusal to settle und: = the policy. 
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Aetna Quotes Mark 
Twain in Folder 


HEALTH 





ON ACCIDENT AND 





Humorist’s Words Form’ Excellent 
Argument for Policies; Urge 
Agents Press Line 





The Aetna has issued a folder urging 
agents to solicit accident and health, 
using the words of Mark Twain, and 
being well worth the attention of every 
agent. The text matter is the best ar- 
gument for insurance which 
in a long time be- 
cause it contains the necessary touch 
of humor mixed with fact and so com- 
prised as to focus a man’s attention on 
the very hazards which should be cov- 


accident 


has been put out 


erect Mark Twain, it would seem, 
might have done well to write insur- 
ance, 


“Man can't sleep out-of-doors without 
freezing to death or getting the rheu- 
matism; he can‘t keep his nose under 
water over a minute without being 
drowned. He's the poorest, clumsiest 
excuse of all the creatures that in- 
habit the earth. 

“He has to be coddled, housed ana 
swathed and bandaged to be able to 
live at all. He is a rickety sort of 
thing any way you take him—a regular 
British Museum of infirmities and in- 
feriorities. 

“He is always undergoing repairs. A 
machine as unreliable as he is would 
have no market. 

“The higher animals get their teeth 
without pain or inconvenience, Man’s 
come through months of cruel torture, 
at a time when he is least able to bear 
it. As soon as he gets them they must 
be pulled out again. The second set 
will answer for a while, but he will 
never get a set that can be depended 
on till the dentist makes one. 

“Man starts in as a child and lives 
on diseases to the end, as a regular 
diet. He has mumps, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, croup, tonsilitis, 
diphtheria, as a matter of course. 

“Afterward, as he goes along, his life 
continues to be threatened at every turn 
by colds, coughs, asthma, bronchitts, 
quinsy, consumption, yellow fever, 
blindness, influenza. carbuncles, pneu- 
monia, softening of the brain, and a 
thousand other maladies of one sort 
and another. 

“He's just a basketful of pestilent 
corruption, provided for the support and 
entertainment of microbes. Look at the 
workmanship of him in some particu- 
lars. 

“What is his appendix for? It has 
no value. Its sole interest is to lie 
and wait for stray grapeseeds and 
breed trouble. 

“What is his beard for? It is just 
a nuisance. All nations persecute It 
with the razor. Nature, however, al- 
ways keeps him supplied with it, in- 
stead of putting it on ‘his head. 

“A man wants to keep his hair. It 
is a graceful ornament, a comfort, the 
best protection against weather, ana 
he prizes it above emeralds and rubies, 
and half the time Nature puts it on so 
it won't stay. 

“Man isn’t even handsome, as com- 
pared with the birds; and as for style, 
look at the Bengal Tiger—that ideal 
of grace, physical perfection and ma- 
jesty. 

“Think of the lion and the tiger and 
the leopard, then think of man—that 
poor thing! The animal of the wig, 
the ear-trumpet, the glass eye, the 
porcelain teeth, the wooden leg, the 
silver windpipe—a creature that is 
mended all over from top to bottom. 

“If he can’t get renewals of his bric- 
a-brac in the next world what will he 
look like? 

“Man wants but little here below!” 
Yes, but a little of everything and a 
lot of some things—including by all 
meaus we should say 
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| Judicial Business 


How To Get It 











J. B. McDonald of the Baltimore 
Branch Office of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
is one of the Company’s most successful 
salesmen. His specialty is Judicial busi- 
ness and the methods responsible for the 
big volume he writes are as follows: 


One of the main requisites in the mat- 
ter of getting judicial business is cour- 
tesy to attorneys, because they control 
the situation. 

My way of going about the game {is as 
follows: 

Every morning I look over the morn- 
ing papers and select the names of some 
of the deceased that I think have an 
estate, and then I watch the papers to 
see who the pall-bearers are—as a rule 
the attorney of the deceased is one of 
the pall-bearers. I call on him the next 
day 

When wills are filed I see them be- 
fore they are probated and find out who 
the executor is. I get in touch with the 
executor, find out who the attorney in 
the case is, immediately call on the 
attorney, and in nine cases out of ten, 
get the business. 


I am in court every morning when the 
court convenes. When I see an attor- 
ney coming down the hall to the court, 
I speak to him and hand him my card. 


In the equity courts I call on the chief 
clerk every morning to find out what 
cases are instituted. The equity courts 
control the sale of real estate, fore- 
closure proceedings, etc. I can then 
find out who the attorneys are and call 
on them. Receivers’ bonds are different 
from other proceedings. Receivers file 
their papers and they are generally held 
in seclusion for a week. If you stand 
in with the chief clerk, he will give you 
a tip and you can then get your work in 
before the case is published. 

In order to keep in good favor with 
the attorneys, I make them a little 
present every year in the form of a year 
book for memorandums, ete. 

The way I follow up judicial business 
in the courts is as follows: I know 
under the law an administrator or ex- 
ecutor is required to file an inventory 
in ninety days. He must state his ac- 
count in one year, but can state an 
account and close up the estate in six 
months, providing he gives a notice to 
creditors which runs six months. It is 
a dangerous proposition for an adminis- 
trator or executor to close an estate 
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before the notice expires, for this rea- 
son—suppose an administrator states 
his account before the six months ex- 
pires and after the account has been 
passed, several other bills come in and 
the money has already been distributed. 
We, as surety, will have to make good. 

In reference to penalties of bonds—an 
executor goes before the court and tells 
the court that an estate consists of so 
much—say $10,000. In ninety days when 
the inventory is filed, the estate turns 
out to be $20,000. I watch that end of 
it, and when such a case comes to light, 
I quietly go to one of the judges and 
tell him. He will immediately make 
the executor file an additional bond and 
that gives us an extra premium. This 
is done in many cases. 

Now comes the handling of joint con- 
trol. Joint control is a very necessary 
thing in many cases. We have a printed 
form which is signed by the applicant 
and by our company and then sent to 
the bank. The bank has this attached 
to their ledger and will not pay out 
money without our signature to the 
check. 
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POOR CREDIT; POOR ASSURED 

The General Accident asks in a state- 
ment to agents: 

“Has it ever occurred to you, how- 
ever, that the man who won’t pay his 
premium promptly nine chances to one 
will not make a good assured? Is it 
fair to the man who pays his premium 
on time, that the other fellow who is 
allowed to pay when convenient gets 
the same protection for the same 
amount of premium? It is not consis- 
tent with the plan of “weeding out” 
unless we place this class also on our 
list of undesirables. Bring this matter 
to the attention of your delinquent 
agents and you will find it will have a 
tendency to stimulate collections.” 





HURT IN UNILLUMINATED COURT 
A negligence decision of interest to 
insurance men was decided in the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York in the case of Marietta 
Lindsley vs. Carrie Stern. Mrs. Linds- 
ley was visiting her son, the janitor of 
an apartment house. While going 
through a passageway into an open 
court which was not illuminated, she 
was injured. The court held that there 
is no common law obligation on the 
landlord to provide artificial light for 
any portion of the premises, and that 
anyone who goes into a dark place with 
knowledge that no light is provided 
assumes the risk of safe passage. 





TRANSFER CALLAGHAN 

W. J. Callaghan, formerly claims 
auditor at the Charleston, S. C., branch 
of the United States Casualty, has been 
appointed in charge of the Boston claim 
department of the company as of Jan- 
uary 1. Lewis Watson, formerly with 
the Travelers, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Callaghan at Charleston. 





APPOINT ALTHOFF AT DAYTON 

Arnold S. Althoff, sub-agent for the 
Royal Indemnity since October, 1921, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company at Dayton, Ohio. 
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HOME OFFICE, 


Bugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 





Josh Stoddard And 
J. R. Bland at Dinner 


CASUALTY AFFAIR WAS MERRY 





Acquisition Cost Incidents Hit in 
Minstrel Show; Alonzo G. Oakley 
New President 





The annual Christmas party of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York, 
now grown to an organization of eight 
hundred members, had as its chef 
doeuvre a minstrel show in which the 
comedians, garbed in the habiliments 
of Santa Claus, took a shot at the 
acquisition cost personalities, at the 
competition in the casualty business for 
able men, at that paragon of equity 
and fair play—Samuel Untermyer—and 
others. 

James R. Garrett, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, has no reason 
to blush for his share of making the 
proceedings such a success. Assisting 
him on the committee were John Bap- 
tiste, E. E. Bradley, Clarence Green 
and A. J. Rowland. George Reaney, of 
the Aetna, was a good interlocutor, and 
the talented end-men were Messrs. 
Conklin and O’Donnell, of the United 
States F. & G.; Hodson, of the Fidelity 
& Casualty (who made quite a hit with 
a rice pudding automat restaurant 
story), and McAuliffe, of the Aetna. 


Pilloried in Songs 
The show was given at the Aldine 
Club on Thursday night of last week, 
and one of the songs went through the 
letters of the alphabet in gridiron club 
style. These are a few of the hits: 


U stands for Untermyer, 
You wicked little man; 
We'd like to turn you over 
To the Ku Klux Klan. 


B stands for licensed brokers, 
A lean and hungry breed, 

Who want excess commissions 
With a house and lot and deed. 


H stands for “Charley” Holland— 
0, Charley, you’re a peach; 

Just take it from the Royal 

You have an awful reach. 


A stands for acquisition cost 

Of which we’ve heard a lot; 

if they don’t stop it pretty soon 
The biz will go to pot. 


B stands for good old Baltimore, 
The home of John R. Bland; 
He’d better fall right into line 
Or Frank will spank his hand. 


C stands for our dear Colonel, 

A fine upstanding man. 

He whips the companies into line 
With a red hot frying pan. 


D stands for Mister Duncan Reid, 
A chap of wide renown. 

Ye gads, ye cannot shut him up 
Nor can you keep him down. 





T stands for the old Travelers, 

A daring scrappy team; 

But didn’t they spill the Boston Beans 
With their burglary bonus scheme? 


Gallagher & Shean Parodies 


| there were some parodies on the 
| Pollies” song, “Gallagher & Shean,” 
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which touched up prominent personali- 
ties a bit, especially relating to the 
acquisition cost event. 

Here’s a sample: 

O, Mr. Stoddard. 

Yes, Mr. Bland. 


I will pay as much commission as I 
please. 

Every morning when I wake 

And before me bawth I take 

I eat a few commissioners with ease. 


In another verse Colonel Stoddard 
called the bluff of Mr. Bland and told 
him if he persisted in his position he 
could 


Close your doors and soar 

Right back to Baltimore. 

Do you mean it, Colonel Stoddard? 
Absolutely, Mr. Bland. 


Another verse discussed the retire- 
ment of W. B. Joyce as president in 
order to become chairman of the Na- 
tional Surety. 

Other entertainment was furnished 
by some unusually good singers, includ- 
ing Josephine Garrett, Graham Me- 
Namee and the Right Quartette. There 
was alsoran octette of insurance men, 
headed by A. M. Best. Their turn was 
heartily applauded. 


The New President 
John S. Turn retires as_ president, 
happy in the realization that the club 
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has prospered mightily under his ad- 
ministration. The new president is 
Alonzo G. Oakley, who started in the 
insurance district of New York as an 
office boy, and who has been with the 
United States F. & G. for a quarter of 
a century, the last few years as man- 
ager in New York. W. G. Falconer, 
president of the Norwich Union and 
Phoenix Indemnity companies, was 
elected first vice-president, and EH. A. 
St. John, president of National Surety, 
second vice-president. Albert J. Row- 
land, U. S. F. & G., is secretary. 

A fake raid by prohibition officers fell 
flat because no one was drinking hard 
stuff when “the cops” appeared. The 
place to pull off such a raid is Chicago. 
In that town the insurance dinners are 
so wet that the diners come wearing 
rain coats and rubbers as they put 
umbrellas under their chairs. 





GLOBE’S PAPER INSTRUCTIVE 

The “Metropolitan Messenger” issued 
by the New York office of the Globe 
Indemnity contains lists of exclusions 
on various policies. The exclusions are 
named in series with explanations fol- 
lowing the list with corresponding num- 
bers thus giving the field man the neces- 
sary information to combat each ob- 
jection. Nat Troutman edits the “Mes- 
senger” in such a way as to make it 
well worthwhile to the agents of the 
company. The Christmas edition is 


number eight of Volume I. 

















“Safety Week Was 
A Great Success” 


COMMISSIONER 


New York State Industrial Head Aids 
Drive By Personnel Through 
Letters 


SAYS SAYER 





In order to do his share toward mak- 
ing Safety Week a success Commis- 
sioner Henry D. Sayer, of the New York 
State Department of Labor, prepared a 
letter which was mailed over his signa- 
ture to 2,000 industrial plants in the 
state. Managers were requested to par- 
ticipate in the campaign by conducting 
a special safety drive during Safety 
Week, by holding mass meetings of em- 
ployes and by displaying posters and 
distributing literature. They were ad- 
vised that speakers for the mass meet- 
ings would be furnished on application 


to the casualty insurance companies or 
to the Industrial Commissioner. 

Under separate cover the commis- 
sioner mailed a set of posters to each 
plant with the information that more 
could be obtained on request. 

“Safety,” the official organ of the 
Safety Institute, im an article in the 
November, or Safety number, quoted 
the commissioner in part as follows: 


Speakers for industrial plants were furnished 
by the casualty insurance companies, both stock 
and mutual, the State Insurance Fund and the 
Bureau of Inspection of the Department of 
Labor. To the best of my knowledge there 
were held over four hundred and fifty meetings 
in industrial plants, which were addressed by 
these speakers. One company had its engineers 
and inspectors make 163 visits during the week 
for the purpose of talking safety to small 
groups and individual workmen. It would be 
difficult to ascertain the number of meetings 
which did not require the services of our 
speakers, but a great many such meetings were 
held. 

The number of attendants at these meetings 
ranged from 50 to over 1,400 persons. From 
some of the speakers, I learn that the audi- 
ences were attentive and showed a willingness 
to enter whole-heartedly into the spirit of the 
drive. Employers also showed marked interest 
by arranging the meetings, many of them being 
held on the employers’ time, although the 
majority of the meetings were held during the 
noon period. This, circumstance made it diffi- 
cult at times to méet the demand for speakers. 

Insurance carriers were advised not to depend 
entirely upon the written request to the plant 
managers to arrange meetings, but to get in 
touch with the managers and urge the necessity 
of meetings. Following this policy the engi- 
neers and inspectors of the State Insurance 
Fund communicated with some of the larger 
plants insured in the fund and advised that 
they were ready to supply speakers if meetings 
were arranged. Several managers stated that 
they were not interested. It would be interest- 
ing to compare their accident record for the 
coming year with that of other similar plants, 
which actively participated in the drive and 
which had been “sold” to the safety idea. 

On the whole, I believe the drive was a great 
success and wil] be productive of good results, 
which will be reflected in the reduced number 
of accidents during the coming year, especially 
in the industrial field where with safety engi- 
neers and inspectors constantly on the job, the 
interest in accident prevention aroused during 
the campaign can be kept alive. 





MANY UNINSURED 


John B. Andrews, in an article in the 
“American Labor Legislation Review,” 
says that in Pennsylvania alone at least 
50,000 employers subject to the work- 
men’s compensation law are uninsured. 
They are mostly small employers. In 
1920 the New York State Industrial 
Commission estimated the number in 
this state as 20,000 uninsured. 
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How Assured Lost Out 
In Prize Court Case 


DESPITE 





MADE CONFISCATION 
So He Lost Rights Under Policy For 
Making Agreement Without Con- 
sulting Insurer First 





It has been decided in the Marine 
and Commercial Court at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, that an insured has no claim 
against a marine insurance company 
if he comes, prior to filing the clann, 
to an agreement without the permission 
of the insurer, concerning confiscation 
through a Prize Court, with the govern- 
ment in question. 

Certain goods insured against war- 
risks, including confiscation (the latter 
for 15,000 Kroner), were confiscated by 
the English, the ship, however, was per- 
mitted to carry the cargo to Norway 
with the understanding that when oc- 
casion should offer the cargo should 
be returned to England. Later on the 
sale of the goods was allowed, the 
amount of sale to be submitted to Prize 
Court proceedings. They fetched 
£3,122. The Prize Court proceedings 
were terminated by an agreement be- 
tween the consignee and the English 
government to the effect that half the 
amount was liberated and the other 
half confiscated. This compromise was 
agreed upon without the consent or 
approval of the Insurance Company. 
Later on the insured made a claim for 
the refund of half of the amount placed 
for eventual confiscation, and amount- 
ing to 7,500 Kroner. 

The Insurance Company refused and 
the insured brought suit. The com- 
pany argued that the amount that the 
claimant had received as a result of 
the compromise with the English gov- 
ernment represented a value of 39,000 
Norwegian Kr., being considerably in 
excess of the invoice value of the en- 
tire lot, (Kr. 30,000). 

Therefore claimant had suffered no 
loss through the confiscation. Besides 
the compromise had been effected with- 
out their sanction. The court decided 
without paying any attention to the ob- 
jection, that the result of the sale had 
been very favorable to the claimant, 
that the claimant had lost the title to 
his claim solely owing to the fact that 
before making the compromise he had 
not secured the consent of the company. 
Through this mode of procedure he had 
not only deprived the Insurance Com- 
pany of the possibility of arranging an 
equitable adjustment with him, but also 
of the possibility of obtaining a decision 
of the Prize Court relative to the con- 
fiscation. 

The policy does not protect the claim- 
ant, when the goods were destined to 
be forwarded to a belligerent power. 
Through the compromise an elucidation 
of this question had been frustrated. 

Therefore in making the “compromise 
the insured had shown his willingness 
to renounce any rights under this poli- 
cy, the more so as he allowed a long 
time to elapse before addressing a 
claim to the Insurance Company. 





LUNCHEON TO H. S. IVES 

Fifteen of the prominent casualty 
offices of St. Paul tendered a luncheon 
today to Henry Swift Ives, secretary 
of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House. The luncheon was arranged by 
the writer and R. G. Stricklund and was 
in a way of a compliment to Mr. Ives 
who lived in St. Paul until joining the 
Casualty Information Clearing House 
and a recognition of his splendid work 
on behalf of stock insurance and stock 
agents. It was a very delightful affair 
and all were very much interested in 
the account given by Mr. Ives of the 
work of his organization. 





GIVE LARGE XMAS BONUS 
The Metropolitan Casualty declared 
a Christmas dividend of 15% of the 
annual salaries to the entire staff as a 
reward for the hearty co-operation 
which has made it possible to weather 
the storm during the last two years. 





A. G. OAKLEY 


ALONZO GORE OAKLEY 
Alonzo Gore Oakley, newly elected 
president of the Casualty & Surety Club, 
entered the insurance business as an 
office boy and worked his way by per- 
sistent effort through the various stages 
on the road to success until he reached 
his present post as manager of the 
metropolitan department of the United 
States F. & G. Mr. Oakley is popular 
throughout the entire field and has an 
unusually large circle of acquaintances 
in the insurance business. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 





Dudley Gray Made Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies; C, E. Blake 
With Hartford Branch 





The title of all salaried special agents 
of The Travelers Insurance Company, 
including the life, accident, group, com- 
pensation, liability and indemnity de- 
partments, was changed on January 1 
to be that of field assistant. 

The company also announces the fol- 
lowing promotions and changes in its 
field force: 

Dudley Gray, for the past few years 
superintendent of the business exten- 
sion department at the home office of 
the company, has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies, life, 
accident and group departments. 

C. E. Blake, agency instructor, com- 
pensation, liability and indemnity lines 
in the department of instruction and 
training at the home office, has been 
appointed assistant manager at the 
Hartford Branch of the company. 

M. P. Hawkins and J. W. deForest 
have been promoted to agency assis- 
tants, life, accident and group depart- 
ments. 

A. Stewart Gray has been likewise 
advanced to agency assistant, compen- 
sation, liability and indemnity lines. 





GLOBE’S CAPITAL 
The stockholders of the Globé Indem- 
nity Company have authorized an in- 
crease in its capital stock from $750,000 
to $1,500,000 by transferring from sur- 
plus the sum of $750,000. Eleven years 
ago, when the Globe commenced busi- 
ness, the stockholders subscribed and 
paid in as surplus over $1,000,000, and 
the increase in capital as now made 
will give to the stockholders in the form 
of capital shares a part of the money 
that they paid in at the time of the 

organization of the company. 





Fire Destroys Claim Office 

An early morning fire destroyed the 
Trust Building at Charlotte, N. C., re- 
cently, burning out the branch claim 
cffice of the United States Casualty. P. 
M. Edge is in charge of the department. 
The agency was not affected by the fire, 
but it has been necessary to shift much 
of the claim work to the home office. 


Adler & Company Expand 

Charles Weingartner has been added 
to the insurance brokerage firm of Her- 
man Adler & Company, 68 William 
street, as a partner. Mr. Weingartner 
has been working independently prior 
to making this connection. He has a 
wide acquaintance on William street. 
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General Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Buy Your Insurance From a Michigan Company 
yy Workmen’s Compensation. Automobile—Liability, Prop- 
y erty Damage and Collision. Residence Burglary, Owners’ 
and Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability. Plate 
Glass. Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bunds. 
General Casualty and Surety Company 
ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE NEW UNITED STATES HOME 
of the 


LONDON GUARANTEE and ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
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The LONDON GUARANTEE and ACCIDENT BUILDING is being erect- 
ed on Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, on the site of the First Fort 
Dearborn; the cornerstone was laid on December 3, 1922, by the Chicago 
Historical Society. The business of the company for the United States 
will be administered from this modern headquarters under the direc- 
tion of General Manager F. W. Lawson and his associates, 


For more than fifty years the London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd., has enjoyed an association with agents of the highest type 
—with men who have worked faithfully to the end that every under- 
writing ideal be advanced—that SUPER SERVICE be given to every 
policyholder, and that the company’s resources be enriched and 


strengthened. 


This Policy Will Be Continued 
LONDON GUARANTEE and ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office F. W. LAWSON 
CHICAGO General Manager 
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cooperate intelligently with the property owner, re pat dembapancapaliens dante 
‘ : : ‘ losses of life and property are caused by careless- 
many misunderstandings ‘after the fire’ would be i s LPH B 
; “ ness and indifference. | . 
avoided. 
2 Pe. oe Aetna 
‘ “a > . “ ws i . J ‘ i ‘ tm 
“Above all the assured should be made to under- We may logically peer the church, the schools, ae 
tand that you agree only to indemnify him civic aaa commmnescial bodies pie an the " 
— ee oe y : y movement to prevent our criminal fire waste. 
against loss not to exceed a certain sum, that Fires cause poverty, poverty often leads to apid ar 
you are not guaranteeing to him a profit should crime, then why should not the church be in- the ins 
he be so ‘fortunate’ as to have a fire.” terested ?” han lan 
4 NON ippearir 
“ 
ss : : : “Moses was the first and perhaps the most ft. 7h 
When we realize the harmful effects and far- practical fire prevention advocate. His divine esa 
reaching results of our ‘National Crime,’ when edict was issued three thousand years ago: a 
we awake from our complacent and indifferent “Tf fire break out.and catch in thornsso that pee 
attitude toward this destructive element, quit the stacks of corn, or the standing corn, or na Cas 
starting so many ‘careless fires’ and eradicate ‘ the field, be consumed therewith; he that ages 
that feeling of ‘Oh, well, it does not matter, it kindleth the fire shall surely make restitu- his we 
hts eae ae eae er ~ . James F. Ramey tion. RE 
was insured for all it was worth,’ the fire bugs L Ousindial f 
i swift justice.” oe “This Mosaic law should be written into the | manag 
will get swift justice. of Kentucky . Saic le ren | . 
organic laws of the country, as it 1s in many paace 
oe European countries which at least partial lpany’s 
“uropean countries which at least partially th 
“Fifteen thousand people were burned to death accounts for the fact that Europe’s per capita bits 
last year in this civilized Christian nation, ap- fire loss is only $.34 while in the United States it | of the 
proximately one every half hour, and sixteen is $4.47. Think of it—property is thirteen Cmte man 
thousand more were so badly burned that they more apt to burn in America than in Europe. alph B 
of th 
vice-p 
jpany’s 
MORAL HAZARD consists of two elements—Carelessness and Dishonesty; each quart 
is responsible for thousands of unnecessary fires. The sordid and cowardly crimes 4 > 
of the firebug cost the nation dear, but hardly less to be condemned is the man who He h 
wilfully neglects precautions because he is insured. Each type must be eliminated | for m 
. ° ° ° more tl 
from society. How? By imprisonment? By the collection of damages? Both tate 
these penalties are desirable, but both of them operate only after the fire. The aby 
most effective safeguard is to refuse insurance to all who are ‘“‘morally hazardous.” Soe 
If the agent—the man on the ground—will co-operate with his companies, THIS | of th 
ne t 
CAN BE DONE! wb 
pany t 
. . . cd, 
We earnestly invite expressions of (i 
opinion from all public-spirited agents — 
tourag 
. iB ( 
(C 
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